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E have been hearing a good deal lately about 

a coming great German effort directed at 

Calais. These reports may emanate from 

interested German sources, or they may merely represent 
the facile deductions of journalists in whose brains any 
driving back of the Russians automatically produces 
visions of troop trains rushing westwards. But for two 
reasons at least they should be received with caution. 
In the first place, the Austro-German forces are deeply 
involved in Poland in the most ambitious strategical 
project they have undertaken since last summer; and, 
apparently, the Russians are holding them very well. 
More than ‘one Austrian communiqué this week has 
referred to the appearance of heavy Russian reinforce- 
ments at the critical point—the now conventional 
explanation for failure. The German higher command 
(which, of course, controls the Austrian as well as the 
German forces) has not exhibited any particularly 
brilliant qualities during the war, but it has done 
nothing to justify a belief that it would commit the 
elementary blunder of weakening its attack in the 


‘middle of a crucial operation such as that which it is 


now conducting in the East—and the end of which is 
not nearly in sight. 


* * * 


In the second place, even if Russia were disposed of, a 
large-scale attack in Belgium is not very likely, for the 
simple reason that nothing would suit General Joffre’s 
book better. The strategy of the Allies in the West 
consists largely at the present time in attacks that are 
designed to provoke counter-attacks, with a view to 
wearing down the numbers of the enemy. If they will 
attack without provocation, so much the better. It is, 
of course, conceivable that the Germans, being nearer 





the end of their powers of endurance in respect of food 
and munitions than we have been led to suppose, will 
choose to stake everything on one great desperate 
effort to break through the Franco-British line; but 
we have no grounds for so optimistic an assumption. 
It would seem to be far more likely that they will 
endeavour to defeat our policy of attrition by proving 
that they can and will sit tight in their present positions 
for an indefinite period. Surplus forces—when such 
are really available—will probably be kept in reserve 
or despatched southwards. 


* * * 


As we write nothing further has taken place in public 
with reference to the very grave attack which was made 
in the House of Commons on Thursday of last week 
upon General von Donop, the head of the Ordnance 
Department in the War Office. The attack is still 
unanswered, General von Donop still holds his post. 
Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the affair, 
that is an intolerable position. Ministers must either 
accept responsibility for the doings of their officials 
or the officials must go. Lord Haldane went out of his 
way on Monday to defend the General, but what he had 
to say was not altogether relevant. We are quite 
prepared to believe that this distinguished officer 
“stands unrivalled in his technical knowledge,” but 
it is impossible for us to believe, without a great deal 
of explanation, which has not so far been forthcoming, 
that he is a satisfactory chief of a great spending and 
organising department in time of war. Technical know- 
ledge has nothing to do with the question. The facts 
at present known to the public are: (1) that there is 
a shortage of munitions; (2) that the big armament 
firms have been given more orders than they could 
execute ; (3) that the said firms have induced the Ord- 
nance Department to place all orders to sub-contractors 
through them; and (4) that the Government factory 
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at Woolwich has been starved. It is perfectly obvious 
that these facts are capable of a very sinister explana- 
tion, and that any other explanation is hard to find. 
Too much has already been said for the matter to be 
hushed up. If the Government leave things as they are 
they will be guilty either of a gross dereliction of their 
duty to the country or else of scandalous injustice towards 
General von Donop. 
* * * 

It is not a question of hunting for scapegoats. That 
phrase might properly be used if the fault alleged were 
merely a lack of sufficient foresight. But whatever 
may be the explanation of the starving of Woolwich, 
for example, it cannot be explained in that way. Some- 
one has blundered—or worse; and the services of that 
person, whether it be General von Donop or another, 
ought to be dispensed with; they cannot be of any 
value to the country. On the face of it it seems to be 
highly probable that the War Office would be all the 
better for a clean sweep of a good many of its present 
officials and its present methods. It has always broken 
down in every war that this country has waged, and 
although the blame has usually fallen on the Minister 
who happened at the time to be responsible the real 
fault probably lies in the constitution and traditions of the 
Office itself. In the War Office, as, indeed, throughout the 
whole Army from regimental catering up to the industrial 
duties of the Ordnance Department, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of work which would be far better done by 
civilians than by the combatant officers to whom it is 
at present entrusted. No Minister, without great 
pressure from Parliament, could be expected to carry 
out the necessary revolution in war time, least of all a 
Minister who happens himself to be a combatant officer. 
Nor is the necessity quite so urgent now that some of 


the most important work hitherto done by the War _ 


Office has been transferred to a new civilian department. 
But we trust all the same that Parliamentary influence 
will be steadily exerted in that direction, for there we 
are convinced is the key to many of our shortcomings. 
The soldier is an expert whose business is the training 
and the leading of armies. He is expert at nothing 
else. 
* * * 

Lord Haldane, in the course of the speech already 
referred to, made the interesting statement—since 
questioned by Mr. Lloyd George—that the special Cabinet 
Committee which in October last investigated the 
munitions question with a view to increasing the supply, 
actually placed orders, which if they had been carried 
out would have “put this country in a tremendous 
position as regards munitions ; and we should have had 
a great surplus.’”” He went on (if he was correctly 
reported) to make the amazing suggestion that the 
expectations of the Cabinet had been upset solely by 
“ difficulties arising out of the relations between Capital 
and Labour.’ Such difficulties we know have arisen, 
and in certain cases they may have had serious results, 
but does Lord Haldane really ask us to believe that they 
have made all the difference between the present (or 
late) shortage and “a great surplus”? If so, all we 
can say is that we think he has been deceived. The 
question is who has deceived him. The Prime Minister 





also, it is to be remembered, has been deceived in this 
same matter. If Lord Haldane were still in the Ministry 
we should certainly conclude from his speech that the 
Government have not yet got to the bottom of the 
trouble. As it is we really canaot tell whether they 
have or whether they have not. What grounds are 
there for confidence on the subject ? 
* * * 

The National Registration Bill during its passage 
through the House of Commons this week has been 
neither justified nor destroyed. The second reading 
debate was not edifying, but to describe it and the 
subsequent division as a breach of the political truce 
seems to us particularly stupid. The “ truce,’’ we take 
it, means that the Government is not to be attacked on 
party grounds, not that its measures are never to be 
criticised. Never, indeed, has there been more need 
for Parliamentary vigilance and criticism if the Executive 
is to be kept up to the mark and in touch with feeling 
in the country. If opposition is to be barred, Parliament 
may as well adjourn at once sine die. The case against 
the critics on this occasion is not that they broke any 
truce, but that for the most part they founded their 
opposition to the Bill on hypothetical misgivings as to 
possible uses to which the proposed Register might be 
put. It is scarcely a legitimate proceeding to endeavour 
to prevent the Government obtaining information 
merely because that information might in the future 
facilitate Conscription. As to talk about “ Prussianism” 
in this connection, it seems to us almost as meaningless 
as most of the talk about “ mobilising the country.” 
We do not believe that the Government intend to use 
the National Register for the purpose of introducing 
compulsion, because we do not believe that they intend 
to use it for any purpose whatever. It is, at all events, 
quite certain that it cannot be used for any of the pur- 
poses suggested by the spokesmen of the Government. 

* * * 


Mr. Long referred chiefly to the necessity of preventing 
the enlistment of men whose services were required in 
agriculture and industry at home. The necessity is 
obvious, but the Register cannot help. If classification 
of the returns is ever attempted, it will not be completed 
inside twelve months; and even then the Government 
will only know the gross number of men employed in a 
given trade, not how many men are needed to keep that 
trade going on a sufficient scale to satisfy the national 
requirements. The latter is an exceedingly important 
and difficult question, on which the National Register 
will throw no light whatever. Mr. Long, however, 
seemed to suggest that the Register would facilitate the 
process of rejecting individual recruits whose services 
are more valuable at home than abroad. Does he pro- 
pose that every recruiting officer should be supplied witha 
copy of the 25,000,000 names, addresses, and occupations, 
or is reference in each case to be made to the Central 
Office? And why should the information obtainable 
from the Register be more reliable than the information 
obtainable on the spot from the lips of the recruit 
himself ? Several speakers asked why women were 
included. Mr. Long’s reply was he did not want any 
women in it, but that if they were omitted they might 
feel slighted! Better that the Register—which is to 
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be the salvation of the country—should be swamped 
than that! Nor was it explained why, if the “ mobili- 
sation” of agricultural workers is necessary, Ireland, 
of all places, is excluded. Whether the Bill, as some 
speakers asserted, is in reality a sop to Lord Northcliffe 
we neither know nor care. We object to it because it 
gratuitously insults the intelligence of the country. 
The Government is once more treating the people as if 
they were silly children, which, in point of fact, they are 
not. 
*” * * 

We do not yet know whether Mr. McKenna’s proposal 
to raid the Prince of Wales’s Fund to the tune of a 
million or two is to be successful, but there is still reason 
to fear for the cash. The very objectionable War 
Pensions Bill has been shuffled through its Committee 
stage without substantial amendment—the Labour 
Members, we regret to note, with the exeeption of Mr. 
Anderson, taking practically no part in the discussions, 
and this in spite of the urgent protests of the War 
Emergency Workers’ National Committee. Under the 
plea that it is hoped to obtain from voluntary sources 
the five millions with which the new Statutory Committee 
will have to be endowed to enable it to carry out its 
duties, Mr. McKenna proposes to withdraw this essen- 
tially official body from any effective supervision of the 
House of Commons. The episode shows once more 
how incapable in these days are both the unofficial 
Radicals and the Labour Members of maintaining even 
the rudiments of Parliamentary control. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer insists that the Committee of 
the Prinee of Wales’s Fund shall “ voluntarily” grant 
to the new statutory body (a) a lump sum of £750,000 
or £1,000,000, and (b) whatever ean be recovered from 
the War Office and the Admiralty in respect of the 
separation allowances that have been advanced out of 
the Fund. In return he promises what he has no power 
to perform—namely, to relieve the Fund of all future 
responsibility for distress amongst the dependents of 
soldiers and sailors. 

* * * 

Some, if not all, of the members of the Committee 
of the Prince’s Fund are naturally aghast at this 
cool demand. Their view is that the public did not 
make its great response to the Prince’s appeal merely 
in order to provide a windfall for the Treasury. It is 
admitted that if funds are not forthcoming from 
“voluntary ” sources, they will have to be provided 
by the Government. The granting, therefore, of the 
huge sum Mr. McKenna demands will not add one 
to the number of individuals who will receive assistance ; 
it will merely relieve the Treasury of its proper respon- 
sibilities. If the Government allowances to soldiers 
and sailors have to be supplemented out of the Prince’s 
Fund (which some members of the Committee regard 
as in itself a misappropriation of the Fund), the obviously 
proper method is for the Committee to continue to pay 
these supplements week by week, not to capitalise them 
on a speculative basis. Who knows how long the war 
or the distress will last ? Moreover, in order to induce 
subseriptions the Committee publicly pledged itself at 
the outset not to capitalise at all. Is it to go back on its 
word? The whole proceeding seems to us—to put it 





mildly—nothing short of scandalous, and we hesitate 
to believe that it has the considered approval of the 
Cabinet. By all means let the Treasury be economical, 
but let it be economical with its own money. We hope 
that the Prince of Wales and his Committee will stead- 
fastly refuse to knuckle under to Mr. McKenna’s request, 
however delicately it may be veiled as a mere business- 
like adjustment of accounts. 
1 a * 

The whole tone and temper of the House of Lords 
debate upon Lord Midleton’s motion in favour of 
Government economy was deplorable, save only for 
some wise words from Lord St. Aldwyn demanding 
increased taxation and from Lord Haldane against 
cutting down educational expenditure. Lord Midleton 
is evidently honestly unaware of any difference between 
economy and a mere reduction of outlay—much like 
the mistress who thinks she will help the nation in its 
crisis by reducing her servants’ wages. Most of the 
Peers seemed to see no reason why the salaries of the 
factory and mines inspectors, the school-attendance 
officers, and the health visitors should not be saved, 
though there was no suggestion from these property 
owners that either police or gamekeepers could be 
dispensed with. It is really extraordinary that these 
quite kind-hearted and public-spirited gentlemen should 
still regard most of the common services of Government 
departments and municipalities as “ luxuries,” which 
can at any moment safely be dispensed with—forgetting 
that every part of such communal expenditure has for 
its aim the maintenance of the standard of life of the 
workers, the reduction of infantile mortality, the keeping 
at bay of disease, and so on. There was no glimpse in 
the whole debate of any real national economy. There 
seemed to be no fewer motor-ears than usual in atten- 
dance on the noble lords; and we are still waiting to 
hear of parks being surrendered to the plough or game 
preserves abandoned. 

* » * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The clauses defining 
the application of the Registration Bill to Ireland 
appear to amount to the practical exclusion of this 
country from the scope the measure. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant “ may" apply the main section to Ireland, or 
to “ any area or areas in Ireland specified im the Order "’ ; 
but, even if this be done, no person in Ireland will be asked 
whether he or she is able and willing to leave his or her 
employment for other work. Mr. Redmond’s neWs- 
papers hold that Ireland may congratulate herself on 
her exemption from a system which will prove to be 
an “ expensive folly’ even for Great Britain. That 
may be, but the mystery of the discrimination (which 
the Unionists describe as a studied insult to the patriotism 
of the Irish people) remains unsolved. Very probably 
(as the Irish Times suggests) the Government was m- 
fluenced by the fact that there exist in Ireland organised 
bodies the members of which would have refused to fill 
up the registration form and thus rendered themselves 
liable to prosecution. Neither the Government nor 
Mr. Redmond want to advertise the existenee of these 
bodies ; nor does the necessity for doing so arise, seeing 
that recruiting is progressing satisfactorily in Ireland, 
and we have no munition works to be organised. 
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RECENT LIGHT ON THE 


DARDANELLES 


T is not often that the commander-in-chief of a 
I first-rate military enterprise can write well 
enough to be his own best historian. Julius 
Cesar lived a long time ago, and there have been few 
since. But one almost tastes afresh the Cesarean 
flavour in the great despatch from Sir Ian Hamilton 
published this week. The forced landing at the Dar- 
danelles has been the most romantic episode of the 
present war, and unsurpassed by any other for the 
heroism shown. And no more adequate account of 
it could be desired than that given by its responsible 
author. It should stimulate us all to see the Gallipoli 
campaign in a truer perspective. If we except our 
simultaneous effort in France and Flanders, this war 
against Turkey is the greatest military undertaking in 
British history. 

The unsuccessful attempt to force the straits by a 
naval bombardment occurred on March 18th. Sir 
Ian Hamilton reached the scene the day before, and took 
part in the council of commanding officers. By that 
time the naval attack had lasted three weeks ; the pro- 
mise of Greek assistance had disappeared ; and though 
an unspecified number of British troops were present 
on transports, they had been taken on board hurriedly, 
and required redistributing before they could be used 
to attempt a forced landing. The enemy could not be 
ignorant of our designs, and seems to have already 
made most of the defensive preparations which we 
found so formidable five weeks later. The military 
opinion was evidently against hasty action; and it 
does not follow that the admirals disagreed, because 
they decided, without risking any of the military 
forces, to try a naval coup-de-main on the off-chance. 
The history of war contains instances in which such 
an off-chance has proved well worth taking. This was 
not one of them; and after the failure it was decided 
to work out a systematic military plan on the grand 
scale. 

It was not till April 25th that the landing was 
attempted. The delay has been much criticised. 
There were two reasons for it—first, the need of waiting 
for a period of settled weather well after the equinoctial 
gales; second, the time consumed in redistributing 
the troops in the transports. The latter, it may be said, 
would have been obviated if they had been rightly 
distributed in the first instance. But it must be 
remembered that Greek help had been expected, and 
redistribution would not have taken long if it could 
have been done at Mitylene and Salonica, instead of 
involving a return to Egypt. On the whole, one 
may doubt whether the five weeks made a very material 
difference to the Turkish defences ; though, of course, 
an important number of German officers and skilled 
men travelled to Constantinople across Roumania and 
Bulgaria in that interval. 

Another point of criticism is met by Sir Ian’s despatch. 
His strategy has been blamed for the apparently unima- 
ginative way in which it tackled the peninsula from 
the very tip, so that its whole length must be fought 
through. His reply is that there was no other way. 





Near Bulair (the tempting spot on the map) no practicable 
landing-places exist. The only ones on the outside of 
the peninsula, which are good enough for bringing 
ashore the guns and other heavy accompaniments of a 
great modern army, are those which have been used. 
Even the scene of the Australian landing at Kaba Tepe 
seems to be unfit for such purposes ; for the way ashore 
lies straight up a scrub-clad cliff, only broken by a steep 
ravine and steeper gully. This is, presumably, why 
so little has since been attempted from this position, 
in spite of the strategical advantages which it otherwise 
appears to offer by comparison with the position at 
the tip. 

In the story of the actual landings skill and bravery 
were combined in a high degree. They were tremendous 
feats, having regard to the mechanical obstacles. One 
may speculate whether some of the losses might have 
been avoided by a little more mechanism on our side— 
whether, for instance, in these days of steel shields it 
was absolutely necessary for the landing cutters and the 
River Clyde’s lighters to be as wholly unprotected as 
they were. But such are minor points in regard to so 
wonderful an achievement. What is more worth 
noticing is our failure, through insufficiency of forces, 
to reap the full fruits of our initial victory. Till April 
28th—i.e., for three days—fighting was continuous ; 
and on that day it is pretty clear that Sir Ian Hamilton 
could have captured the Achi-Baba position, with incal- 
culable results, had he had one or two fresh divisions, 
with guns and ammunition corresponding, to throw 
against the enemy. But of the six divisions under his 
own command only a little over two were then ashore, 
and they were absolutely worn out. Where were the 
others ? Presumably the immense mechanical difficulties 
of landing and supply retarded their advent ; perhaps 
the distance from Alexandria had also something to do 
with it. Anyhow, very likely through nobody’s fault, an 
opportunity was lost, which has not recurred. It is 
here, much rather than in the delay between March 18th 
and April 25th, that the explanation of the subsequent 
slow pace must be sought. Our rush had been stopped. 
The line seized on April 28th was somewhat advanced 
a week later; but, broadly speaking, we were stationary 
throughout May, and found quite enough to do in repul- 
sing the enemy’s attempts to drive us back into the sea. 
It was not till the general attack of June 4th that we 
began seriously to move forward ; and even now, after 
the successive advances of the Lancashire Territorials 
in our centre, the French on our right, and the Indians 
on our extreme left, we have not set foot on Achi- 
Baba, nor even within the village of Krithia; and the 
whole of the ground that we occupy is within field-gun 
range of the Turkish positions. 

So stated, the situation sounds very unhopeful ; 
but other elements in it must be considered. The 
Turkish losses have been immensely heavy, and far 
heavier than our own. This is partly due to their mass 
tactics in attacking, partly to the galling flank-fire of 
our ships. Moreover, their strategic difficulties are 
very great. They depend for supplies and communi- 
cations on two alternative routes—the sea-route across 
the Marmora and the land route via Bulair. The sea- 
route has been made very dangerous by our submarines, 
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with which the Turks have not enough destroyers to 
cope. The long land-route has no railway; and at 
Bulair and other points the road is exposed to naval 
gunfire. It could be cut off altogether by any sufficient 
force landed at Enos or advancing from Bulgaria. 
Such a service would be the most natural one to be 
rendered by Italian, Bulgarian, or Greek troops, if any 
came to our assistance ; and, if none come, we might 
conceivably perform it for ourselves. Furthermore, 
Turkey cannot herself produce in any quantity either 
guns or munitions or barbed wire ; she can only replenish 
her stocks via Bulgaria and Roumania; and at any time 
these countries may interrupt the supply, if they have 
not done so already. Whichever way one looks at it, the 
Turks have a poor chance of resisting us indefinitely. 

It is worth while noticing the scale of the campaign. 
The units officially mentioned on our side are the 
29th Division (of New Regulars), the Royal Naval 
Division, the East Lancashire Territorial Division, an 
Indian Division, and two Divisions (nearly) from 
Australia and New Zealand. If we add the French 
Corps to these, we get a total of possibly 150,000 men. 
Down to May 31st the losses (including the Navy, but 
not including the French—two elements of error in the 
calculation which may roughly cancel out) were 38,636. 
The heavy fighting through June and since must have 
increased this figure to at least 50,000 ; so that, assuming 
our losses are made good by drafts, over 200,000 soldiers 
will have served at the Dardanelles in the units men- 
tioned. That is apart from the probability that by 
now further forces—perhaps several divisions—have 
been added to Sir Ian Hamilton’s command. Excepting 
Sir John French, no British officer has ever handled 
a larger army in the field. 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


E have never been able to agree with those who 
VW urge that the Allies ought to make an 
immediate public disclosure of the terms on 
which they are prepared to make peace. This policy is 
usually advocated as a means of shortening the war, but 
since it would oblige the Allies, for obvious reasons, to 
commit themselves to the very utmost that they can 
hope in any event to win, it would appear at least 
equally likely to have the opposite effect. For the same 
reason and also because much—the future of Austria- 
Hungary, for example—must depend on the result of 
certain local campaigns whose fate cannot at present be 
foreseen, we doubt whether any attempt even to discuss 
the redrawing of the map of Europe can be profitable 
just now. But there is one problem which we most 
sincerely trust will be dealt with, if only on modest lines, 
in the future settlement, and which cannot be discussed 
too soon or too much; and that is the problem of 
providing workable and permanently available means 
of settling international differences without resort to 
war. We are not so sanguine as to believe that it is 
possible to devise machinery which will make war 
impossible, but a great deal can be done to make war 
improbable and to reduce the chances of a general 
European conflagration like the present to an almost 
negligible point. 
Hitherto most of the people who have recognised this 
problem have been content with the very vaguest 


notions about its solution; and the alternative to war 
has generally been presented in the guise of some 
universal and obligatory system of arbitration. But as 
Mr. L. S. Woolf shows in the able and original Memo- 
randum which we publish as a Supplement this week, 
arbitration between nations is an expedient which, 
although its use might with advantage be enormously 
extended, can probably play but a very small part in the 
actual prevention of war. For the issues which lead to 
war are usually of a kind unsuitable for arbitration, or 
for any merely judicial process. Judicial methods may 
be applied to the determination of facts, the interpreta- 
tion of treaties, the decision of boundary questions, or 
the assessment of damages, because these are matters 
which are “ justiciable”"—that is to say, which it is 
possible to settle in accordance with recognised prin- 
ciples of law and justice. But the major differences which 
arise between nations are of a “ non-justiciable "’ 
character. No arbitrator can decide them because 
there exists, as between the parties, no common basis of 
agreement regarding the principles on which they should 
be decided. Such, for example, were the disputes 
between Spain and the United States, between this 
country and the Boer Republics, and between the 
Balkan nations and Turkey in 1912. No “ arbitrator ”’ 
could have persuaded Turkey peacefully to surrender 
Macedonia. A Concert of the Powers of Europe might 
(or might not) have done so, but that would not have 
been “ arbitration.” 

This obvious difficulty has led pacifists to endeavour 
to draw a distinction between disputes which involve 
‘“* honour or vital interests ’’ and disputes which do not. 
But this, as Mr. Woolf again points out, is essentially a 
false distinction. Experience shows that nations are 
often willing to submit to arbitration in cases where 
their most vital interests are involved, provided only 
that it is possible to state the case in a judicial form. 
The point may perhaps most easily be made clear by 
reference to the analogy of differences arising amongst 
the members of a single State. Some people in this 
country, for example, may hold that John Brown of 
Manchester ought to serve in the army. Brown, how- 
ever, holds that for various reasons, he ought to be 
regarded as exempt. The dispute is one which, as things 
stand, cannot be decided by arbitration or by any 
judicial process: it is “ non-justiciable.” But if the 
principle of compulsory military service should be 
adopted by Parliament then immediately it becomes a 
question for a Court to decide whether Brown is legally 
liable to serve or not. Brown’s honour and vital 
interests are as deeply involved as they were before, but 
the issue has become “ justiciable.’’ This distinction is 
quite fundamental, and until it is firmly grasped it is 
impossible even to begin to devise workable machinery 
for the prevention of war. 

Another point of the greatest importance which is 
apt to be overlooked is that no such machinery can be 
successful unless it provides means by which the status 
quo can be altered without resort to war. The calcula- 
tions and plans of pacifists are too often based on the 
assumption that the culprit in any war is necessarily 
that party which is endeavouring to upset the existing 
order. Such a point of view is quite natural in a nation 
which, like our own, has no ambitions or national 
aspirations left unsatisfied ; but we cannot expect other 
people to accept it, and any scheme for the prevention of 
war which assumes the permanence of all existing 
frontiers and the eternal sanctity of all existing treaties 
is bound to come to grief. International society, like 
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national society, must needs change its constitution and 
its laws from time to time to suit changing circumstances. 
If force is the only means by which obsolete arrangements 
can be revised then inevitably force will be used. The 
history of Turkey in Europe during the last half century 
is an obvious case in point. The progress of the Balkan 
peoples made it intolerable and impossible that they 
should remain within the boundaries of the Turkish 
Empire, and by successive wars and treaties the frontiers 
have been drawn and redrawn. But even now finality 
that is to say a position of inherent stability—has not 
been reached, and whether it will be reached as a result 
of this war is, to say the least, doubtful. The diploma- 
tists may do their best, but the time may not be, 
probably is not, yet ripe for a complete settlement of all 
the problems which South-Eastern Europe presents. 

These considerations all suggest that, whilst the 
establishment of an international or supernational 
judiciary, to deal with all disputes which are susceptible 
of judicial treatment, would be a very valuable step in 
the right direction, the creation of something in the 
nature of a supernational legislature is far more impor- 
tant. The difficulties in the way of such an attempt are, 
no doubt, great, but they do not seem to be by any 
means insuperable. If the Great Powers, or most of 
them, are really anxious to advance along this road and 
to turn the phantom “Concert of Europe” into a 
reality, there is no doubt that they can do so. The 
International Council which Mr. Woolf and the Fabian 
Committee propose should be created would probably, 
throughout the earlier stages of its existence, at any rate, 
be comparable with a “legislature” in respect rather 
of its methods of procedure than of its actual powers. 
Only decisions reached unanimously would take effect. 
There would be no attempt to bind a minority—unless 
it were a particularly obstructive and _ insignificant 
minority—by a vote of the majority. The chief function 
of the Council would be that of discussion. Anything 
beyond this would necessarily depend on the willingness 
of the different Powers to take action in accordance with 
the conclusions, if any, reached by the Council. The 
establishment of anything in the nature of an inter- 
national police force under the direct contro] of the 
Council cannot be regarded as within the sphere of 
practical politics in the near future. Force will remain 
the prerogative of the individual State. 

We believe, however, that the question of the actual 
coercive powers wielded by such a Council is one of quite 
secondary importance. All great wars must, under 
modern conditions, be democratic wars, in the sense that 
they cannot be fought without the active consent of the 
great mass of the peoples concerned. Of itself this fact 
is not a safeguard against the waging of aggressive wars, 
because the people can be deceived. But they can only 
be deceived because it is so often impossible to prove 
which party is the aggressor. Here we touch what is 
probably the key to the whole problem. A modern 
conscript democracy, even in disciplined Prussia, is not 
easily to be persuaded to break the peace. If means 
could be discovered by which the aggressor would be 
revealed automatically and with reasonable certainty at 
a stage not later than the moment of issue of the first 
mobilisation order it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for war to be deliberately engineered by any 
governing caste. Such means, we suggest, would be 
provided by the proposed International Council. For 
the establishment of such a Council would naturally 
carry with it an obligation (perhaps formally declared 
but, at any rate, generally; understood) to submit all 








international disputes to it and before taking action to 
allow sufficient time for the Council to become at least 
cognisant of the matters at issue. Any State which 
neglected to do this would be branded before the whole 
world as the breaker of the world’s peace. Last July 
Germany was able to defeat Sir Edward Grey’s attempt 
to secure the discussion of the quarrel between Austria 
and Servia at a European Conference on the plea that 
the procedure would not be consonant with the dignity 
of the Dual Monarchy. No plea of that kind would have 
been admissible for a moment if an International Council 
of recognised status and authority had been in existence, 
The necessary delay would have been granted and the 
present war would not have occurred—or, alternatively, 
Germany would have acted so as to show her hand not 
only to the world but to her own people, which we cannot 
for a moment believe she would have dared to do. The 
pro-war party in Berlin would still have been there, but 
it would have been impotent. 

It is not necessary, as far at all events as modern 
Western Europe is concerned, to attempt to create new 
“‘ forces” opposed to the breaking of the peace; for 
such forces are already in existence and are, moreover, 
incomparably stronger than any forces that can be 
brought against them. All that is necessary is that they 
should be given time to act. If Europe cannot be rushed 
into war it is very unlikely to go to war at all. Therein 
lies the real hope of the pacifist and therein we find the 
grounds for our own confidence that if the nations of 
Europe can be induced to take even the most modest of 
the steps in the direction which is explored in Mr. Woolf's 
Memorandum, the enemies of war will have achieved a 
very material if not a decisive victory. 


THE LEGACY OF DIAZ 


HERE died last week in exile and neglect one of the 

most powerful and quite the most extravagantly 
praised of modern rulers. Up to five years ago the 

name and fame of Porfirio Diaz still dazzled the world. Had 
he not rescued Mexico from a whirlpool of revolution, ruled 
it with but one short break for five-and-thirty years, covered 
it with railways, opened it to commerce, established its 
credit, and brought it from anarchy to order and pros- 
perity ? Was he not the very pattern of the soldier-statesman, 
with no Constitutional nonsense about him—a benevolent 
despot who had made a nation out of half-breeds and chaos, 
an autocrat after the business man’s own heart, an example 
for all strong men throughout the Spanish-American world ? 
It was in terms hardly less laudatory than these that he 
and his achievements were rated on that 15th of September, 
1910, when on his eightieth birthday he received in the 
Presidential Palace the congratulations of all the rulers of 
the earth. A bare eight months later he slunk out of 
Mexico City at daybreak, a fugitive and deposed; and the 
State that he seemed to have built so securely has ever since 
floundered in murderous confusion. We can all see now 
where and why he failed. His Government was simply a 
Government of “the interests,” a plutocracy of landowners, 
contractors, foreign capitalists, concessionaires, and political 
jobbers, presided over and fenced with security by a mar- 
tinet. Diaz realised the necessity of order and the value of 
industrial development, and he came to regard his con- 
tinuance in power as indispensable to both. Obsessed by 
the passion to rule and dominate, he tolerated no rival, and 
found means of removing or winning over as an accomplice 
everyone who showed signs of political ability or inde- 
pendence. He was a despot, but far from being a bene- 
volent one. For the mass of the people he did next to 
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nothing beyond keeping them in order. His instincts and 
policy were altogether on the side of the big landowner as 
against the peon and the employer as against the labourer. 
He made of Mexico a land of great statistical prosperity, 
very little of which, however, filtered down to the Mexicans 
themselves. They remained in a state of incongruous des- 
titution, ignorance and subjection, exploited far more than 
they were benefited by the “ progress” that swelled the 
figures of the trade returns. The chance of gaining any 
political experience he simply denied to them, and he paid 
in the end the penalty of all rulers who allow themselves 
to be bewitched by matcrial development into forgetfulness 
of human rights and happiness. 

Yet there must be much of the Diaz in any man who hopes 
to govern Mexico in peace, much not only of his type of 
character, but of his policy. Weaken the strong hand or 
withdraw it and the experience of the past four years shows 
what may be expected. A country over six times the size 
of the United Kingdom, and with a population of some 
15,000,000, has been steadily pushed into the morass of 
anarchy. In the northern States the securities of civilised 
life have been pretty well swept away; agriculture, mining 
and business have been abandoned, and their place is taken 
by an intensive form of rapine and pillage. In the south 
matters are a little, but only a little, better. The American 
residents in the capital who appealed to their Government 
for protection last March hardly exaggerated when they 
declared that Mexico is drifting towards total destruction. 
The armies in the field, leaders and men alike, have probably 
long forgotten, if they ever knew, for what specific cause 
they suppose themselves to be fighting. Lust and loot, an 
insatiable passion to kill and burn and destroy, are the 
forces that keep them in being; and Villa and Carranza and 
Zapata and the rest, whatever the motives that induced 
them to take up arms, are now simply engaged in a struggle 
for personal power and plunder. Nor does there seem much 
ground for hoping that, in default of some outside agency, 
matters will or can improve. So long as the Mexicans are 
left to fight it out among themselves, the present anarchy 
and all its attendant horrors may continue indefinitely. It 
is a real tragedy, the more so as there is nothing intrinsically 
in the problem of Mexico that defies solution. An enor- 
mously wealthy country, with an impoverished population, 
a one-sided system of taxation, and a Constitution that 
for many generations must remain a good deal of a myth, 
is a common enough phenomenon in Spanish America. 
In the case of Mexico it is complicated by the presence of 
perhaps 5,000,000 native Indians and some 7,000,000 of 
mixed Spanish and Indian descent, by the institution of 
peonage, by the latifundia which practically cut off the mass 
of the people from the soil, by the abnormal percentage of 
illiteracy, and by the inrush of foreign capital cagerly 
exploiting what Humboldt called “the storehouse of the 
world.” So far has the work of development gone that the 
northern States are not merely a geographical but a social 
and industrial and agricultural continuation of Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. A native middle class has arisen 
in them, a certain differentiation of interests and structure 
between the two halves of Mexico is visible, and one partial 
issue of the present turmoil might conceivably be the 
secession of Sonora, Chihuahua and Coahuila and their 
formation in an Americanised Republic of their own. 
Throughout the country the governing class, the large 
landowners, are mainly of Spanish origin, and the big 
business enterprises are in the hands of Americans and 
Europeans; while the vast majority of the people fester 
in a poverty and filth that must be almost unique. They 
need, first and foremost, education, some conception of what 
society and citizenship and civilisation mean, some instruction 


in the difference between meum and tuum; and, secondly, 
they need land, the breaking up of the big estates, and every 
facility of agricultural credit and training that a Government 
animated by the spirit of Mr. Booker Washington could give 
them. Once the essential basis of security is provided 
their problem ought not to be hopeless. They are mal- 
leable, eager to learn, and remarkably free from prejudices 
of class and colour. What they chiefly require is a chance, 
and a Government that will look to their elevation and to 
the care of their material interests for its main source of 
strength. 

There is, perhaps, no Government in the world except that 
of the United States which would have tolerated just 
across its borders the spectacle of unrclieved misery and 
chaos of which Mexico for the past four years has been the 
scene. It often happens that American statesmanship 
has either too much conscience or too little. In the case 
of President Wilson’s dealings with Mexico it would be the 
easiest thing possible to compile a list of the pacific aims 
and provocative methods, the illusions and spasmodic 
inconsistencies, the laudable but quite visionary intentions, 
the ineffective means directed to impracticable ends and the 
little spurts of activity leading nowhere and ending in 
nothing, that have made of American policy since 1913 a 
new and bewildering chapter in the history of diplomacy. 
But all its failures and vacillations are ultimately referable 
to the many points of conscience which President Wilson 
detected in the Mexican situation. Only a few months 
ago at Indianapolis he expounded the idea and principle 
that have governed him throughout. ‘“ Until this recent 
revolution in Mexico,” he said, “ until the end of the Diaz 
regime, 80 per cent. of the people of Mexico never had a 
look in in determining who should be their governors or 
what their Government should be. Now I am for the 
80 per cent. It is none of my business, and it is none of 
yours, how long they take in determining it. It is none of 
my business, and it is none of yours, how they go about their 
business. The country is theirs. The Government is theirs. 
The liberty, if they can get it—and God speed them in 
getting it—is theirs. And so far as my influence goes, 
while I am President, nobody shall interfere with them. 
Have not European nations taken as long as they wanted 
and spilled as much blood as they pleased in settling their 
affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 
weak ? No, I say.” That would have been at any time 
a remarkable utterance. It was doubly so at the end of 
two years during which American citizens in Mexico had 
been killed, kidnapped, their homes looted and _ their 
industries destroyed, and the American Government’s 
agents and representations have been insulted or ignored. 
But as a permanent principle of policy it was bound sooner 
or later to give way under the pressure of the mad, unholy 
realities of events. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Wilson on June 2nd struck a 
very different note. In a statement which was telegraphed 
to all the Mexican leaders he announced that the people 
and Government of the United States could not stand 
indifferently by and do nothing to serve their neighbours ; 
that American sympathy, which was at first with the revolu- 
tion, had changed since the leaders had turned their arms 
against one another; that the people were starving and 
without a Government ; and that unless the chiefs of the 
various factions acted together to relieve their prostrate 
country “within a very short time” the United States 
would feel it its duty to bring about a settlement. What 
form of settlement or of intervention the President had in 
his mind he did not reveal, but it may be assumed, especially 
in view of the still unsettled issues between the United 
States and Germany, that he does not contemplate anything 
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in the nature of invasion. More probably he will act, as 
he has acted before, in conjunction with the Governments 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, in an endeavour to find some 
man who will be an acceptable President to the warring 
groups, to instal him in the capital, and to buttress his 
position with the moral support and financial assistance of 
all four Governments. It is not, perhaps, a very hopeful 
expedient ; it will not of itself advance the Mexican problem 
more than an inch towards solution. But it does at least 
indicate a growing consciousness that the United States 
cannot acquiesce indefinitely in the condemnation of Mexico 
to a perpetuity of chaos. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 


THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 
Ui about a fortnight ago we knew very little of 


what the German Social Democrats were thinking. 
We knew that, from conviction or necessity, the 
party had been true to the pledge it gave last autumn, when, 
scared by the Russian bogey, it had put itself completely in 
the hands of the War Party. Since then its organs have 
made occasional criticisms on questions of domestic policy, 
but any appearance of vigour was punished by instant 
suppression at the hands of the military authorities. Still 
less has it been able to adopt an independent attitude 
towards the broader issues of the war. To the credit of 
Vorwarts and several other journals it should be said that 
they have done their best to make a stand against the orgies 
of hate indulged in by the rest of the German Press. Atrocity 
stories have seldom appeared in their columns, Against 
the wild exaggerations as to the misdeeds of Belgian franc- 
tireurs Vorwarts has come forward repeatedly with the 
results of actual investigation. There have been no hymns 
to the praise of poisonous gas and, when the rest of the 
German Press was jubilant over the Lusitania massacre 
Vorwdrts was silent, reprinting only condemnations of this 
act from the Press of neutral countries. More than this they 
could not do. Even had they felt, which is very doubtful, 
that their first judgment was wrong as to where the responsi- 
bility lay for the outbreak of the war, the iron hand of the 
censor would have prevented the expression of their doubts, 
and they were equally powerless before the rule barring 
peace discussion of any kind. But recently events have 
been moving quickly. The Chauvinists themselves have 
broken the censor’s rules, and the steadily growing campaign 
in favour of annexation has finally driven the Socialists 
into a dramatic statement of their attitude ; for the publica- 
tion of which Vorwdrts was temporarily suppressed. 
Through a fitting piece of irony it was the Pan-Germans 
who were the first to suffer through the prohibition of any 
discussion of peace terms. Late last autumn their President, 
the notorious Herr Claas, produced a pamphlet demanding, 
among other things, the annexation of the whole of the 
Baltic Provinces. The pamphlet, amid howls of protest 
from the Jingo Press, was confiscated and destroyed. Since 
then, however, the hand of the censor has grown lighter 
towards the fire-eaters. Organs of the Conservative and 
National Liberal Parties have repeatedly called for Belgium 
and part of France as the spoils of war, and they have done 
this with impunity. And the movement has spread 
beyond the Press. All the most powerful industrial and 
agricultural organisations in Germany have combined in 
presenting an Annexationist petition to the Chancellor. In 
this they ask for war indemnities, a new colonial empire, 
and the inclusion within the German Empire of Belgium and 
part of the French coast-line. How far they are prepared 


to. go and how little they have learnt from the blunders of 


the past can be seen from the further demand that the 
subjects of these. new provinces should have “no voice 
whatever” in political affairs, and that all property of 
social and economic importance should pass at once into 
German hands. 

More has been done than this, At a meeting of the 
Prussian Upper Chamber so important a politician as its 
President frankly declared himself in favour of annexation. 
“Germany,” he said, “is now victorious. If we did not 
want more than to check the attack of our enemies, I 
think it would not be very difficult to make peace in a very 
short time. But Germany cannot be satisfied with this, 
In view of our immense sacrifice of men and materials we 
must demand more. We cannot sheathe our sword until 
Germany has received securities that our neighbours will 
not assault us again in a similar way.”” Two months later, 
at the end of May, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg himself 
made practically the same profession. Germany, he told 
the Reichstag, must have “all possible guarantees and 
securities that none of her enemies, either singly or unitedly, 
shall dare to start another war.”’ Taken alone these words 
are almost non-committal. But on the following day 
Count von Westays, the Conservative leader, and the 
National Liberai, Herr Schuffer, interpreted and underlined 
them as foreshadowing a policy of annexation, and their 
reading of the Chancellor’s speech has been allowed to pass 
unchallenged by any official utterance. Finally, we have 
the indiscretion of the King of Bavaria, who, in a 
recent speech at Fiirth, openly demanded an extension 
of Germany’s frontier, “by which we can _ secure 
better communication with the sea for South and West 
Germany.” 

It seemed at first that little would be done by the Socialists 
against this rising tide of the Annexationist movement. 
There was an occasional protest against the iniquity of a 
censorship which gave full leash to the Jingoes while keeping 
the Socialists so tightly in check. But, for a time, there was 
nothing more. As we have now learnt, however, the 
Socialists were very active, indeed surprisingly and 
courageously so considering the dangers to which such 
activities expose them. Anonymous pamphlets were secretly 
circulated and memorials protesting against inaction were 
sent round among the various local party groups. The 
first public sign of this movement was a manifesto in the 
Leipziger V olkszeitung, signed by the radical Kautsky, the 
revisionist Bernstein, and, to the surprise of all, by Haase, 
the President of the party executive and the Chairman of 
the Socialist group in the Reichstag. In this manifesto the 
party as a whole is frankly challenged. Is it willing to allow 
the expansionist policy to carry the day ? Will it continue 
meekly to grant war credits while it is coolly ignored in 
decisions of supreme importance to the future of the nation ? 
Peace is now possible, and peace is desired by large masses 
of the people. Is the Socialist Party to throw its weight 
in this direction, or is it to stand condemned for ever ? 

The first result of this bold action was the suppression 
of the Leipziger Volkszeitung; the second, a counter- 
manifesto from the Socialist executive, published in 
Vorwarts. This official reply condemned the Haase-Bern- 
stein-Kautsky manifesto as an unfortunate indiscretion 
tending to suggest that schism existed in the Socialist 
ranks, and reaffirmed the Socialist opposition to any form 
of annexation. With this the incident seemed closed. 
Consequently the long manifesto which appeared four days 
later in Vorwdrts over the signature of the whole central 
executive of the party came as a still more dramatic sur- 
prise. This official manifesto goes much farther than the 
Volkszeitung protest. It is a long document, the greater 
part of which is taken up with an account and defence of 
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the party’s attitude during the last eleven months, The 
Socialists, it says, gave their word to defend the Fatherland 
against the Russian aggressor, and this they have kept. 
They gave no consent to plans of conquest, but protested 
against them from the first. The party sent official greet- 
ings to the Labour Leader last Christmas, wishing it well in 
its work for peace. It further sent delegates to the Socialist 
Conference in Holland, which failed through the absence of 
the French Socialists. So far the reply to criticism within 
the ranks of the Socialists themselves. The definite demands 
of the manifesto deserve quotation in full: “ We raise 
again,” it runs, “‘ the sharpest protest against all movements 
and pronouncements in favour of annexation of foreign 
land and the suppression by force of other peoples. .. . 
The mere expression of such a policy pushes farther and 
farther off the peace which the whole people desire so 
fervently. The people wish for no annexations, the people 
wish for peace. If the war which is daily demanding new 
victims is not to drag on indefinitely, until all nations have 
been completely exhausted, one of the Powers concerned 
must stretch out the hand towards peace. Germany, which 
was attacked by greatly superior forces, has up to now 
struggled victoriously against all its enemies, has 
brought the plan of starvation to nought, and has proved 
itself unconquerable. It is Germany, then, that should 
make the first step towards peace.” 

It is important that we should understand the significance 
of this appeal. There can be no doubt of the courage of 
those who have made it, considering the temper of official 
Germany. There can be no doubt, too, that it was made 
with the full conviction that the Socialist Party as a whole 
was behind it; that, in other words, the manifesto was 
expressing the feeling of a greater part of the German 
workers. But it is also clear that, whether they believe it 
or not, the Socialist leaders still maintain the official German 
attitude towards the war—that is to say, that peaceful 
Germany was attacked by designing enemies and was 
forced to fight in sheer self-defence. To accept the hand 
which they hold out would be to endorse that attitude and 
set the seal on the public triumph of Prussian militarism. 
They ask for peace, but they ask for peace only at the high- 
water mark of German success. It appears, indeed, that this 
very manifesto had been prepared some two months 
ago and had been held back until the moment of triumph 
in Galicia. Exeept for a small corner of Alsace, the fighting 
line is everywhere well outside the German frontiers. To 
German eyes, there is little possibility of it being ever forced 
into Germany itself. What would be the attitude of the 
public in France or England were the position reversed 
and the Allied armies entrenched on German soil? Rightly 
or wrongly, there would, we may be sure, be not only the 
Socialists but large masses in both countries strenuously 
demanding peace. We may congratulate the German 
Socialists on their courage in publishing this manifesto, but 
we must not take it as a sign that Germany is weakening. 
It is a sign rather that German self-confidence is greater 
than ever. Unless we are willing to agree to terms which a 
successful Germany is prepared to offer, it is a sign also that 
the greater part of the struggle still lies before us. Every 
further success of the Allies will, so far as we can see at the 
present, foree the German Socialists and the Government 
into closer unity again. That is the tragedy of the situation. 


ON CURSING AND SWEARING 


T is an old saying that one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. It would be 


equally true to say that one half the world does 
We came upon a 


not know how the other half swears. 


curious example of this innocence the other day in the 
report of a lecture on morals for young men—especially 
for young military men—by a distinguished surgeon. 
In the course of his lecture, the surgeon suggested that 
a decline in swearing among soldiers was a g 
omen for the decline of various other sorts of inferior 
morality in the future. “ We have it on excellent 
authority,”” he told his hearers, “ that our army swore 
terribly in Flanders”’ [in the days of Uncle Toby], 
“and our fathers have told us how prevalent was the 
habit even as late as the Regency period and the early 
Victorian days in England. The spread of education, 
bringing with it a larger vocabulary, has enabled us to 
express our feelings more adequately but with less 
blasphemy.” No one who has made even a superficial 
study of the manners and customs of the English 
people in the twentieth century will be able to read 
these sentences without a mild wonder, It seems 
almost incredible that any one who has mixed so much 
with the rank and file of humanity as a surgeon must 
have done should have missed hearing from normal 
lips blasphemous little flowers of rhetoric worthy of 
having blossomed in Flanders two hundred years ago, 
or even in the primrose air of the early days of Queen 
Vietoria. Cursing and swearing are, perhaps, not so 
common among kings and clergymen as they used to be, 
but it would still be impossible to write a satisfactory 
article on troopers for an eneyclopxdia without men- 
tioning them. Perhaps there is something in the 
profession of arms which encourages the use of explosive 
phrases and oaths of blood and iron, Perhaps, it is that 
in the atmosphere of war, men are inclined to become 
primitive again, and unconsciously resume many of the 
practices of their ancestors. War acts differently, no 
doubt, upon different temperaments. It makes some 
men more solemn, and others more derisive. There was a 
curious instance of this double phenomenon recorded 
in two letters from the Front, describing the Royal Irish 
Rifles going into action on a recent occasion, One of the 
letters declared that it was a glorious sight to see the 
Irish Rifles charging up to the German trenches and 
singing, ““ You can’t beat the boys with the dirty 
shirts."’ The other letter said that it was magnificent 
to see the Irish Rifles as they sang, “ There is a green 
hill far away” under a murderous German fire. There 
you have two pictures as discordant as a Chureh 
service and a row in a public-house, and both of them 
are true. Man is at once a praying animal and a 
ribald animal. He is the creature of a thousand 
moods ranging from fury to gentleness, and against the 
background of war each of his moods takes on a new 
and more significant reality, with the result that some 
preachers, seeing one mood, say that war makes men 
nobler, while others, struck by the recurrence of another 
mood, say that it makes men worse. Cursing and 
swearing, however, need be put neither among the sins 
nor among the virtues. They may be a vice of language : 
they are scarcely a vice of the heart. They are merely 
a survival of different days, like the caudal appendix 
or the flash of black tape that falls down the back of a 
Welsh soldier. Cursing has sunk into a form of words, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred has hardly 
more meaning than italics. 

The Germans, so far as one knows, are the only 
European people during the present war who are 
attempting to curse after the old serious fashion. 
The Germans seem to say, “God punish England!” 
with the same savage literalness as the South Sea 
Islander says, “‘ May fire blast the eyes of the person 
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who has stolen my bananas!’’ When the South Sea 
Islander says this, he means it: he believes he is doom- 
ing the thief more terribly than with blows. Luckily 
the thief, too, believes in the peril of curses, and, if he 
hears himself cursed, he trembles and makes restoration. 
Consequently, in the primitive world, the curse is 
frequently an agent of justice. Even in popular fiction of 
our own time and world, we sometimes find the plot 
turning upon the punishment of a curse. The curse of 
the widow and the orphan rings in the ear of the rich 
villain, and ultimately blights him and his house. 
We may not in our sober senses believe in the efficacy 
of melodramatic curses, but under the spell of a skilful 
novelist we can easily recover the thrilling superstitions 
of our ancestors. Not that our ancestors were foolish 
enough to believe that one curse was as good as another. 
“* Curses, like chickens,” they said, “come home to 
roost.’’ This, we may take it, was a warning to evil- 
doers that they could not damn and blast their honest 
neighbours at will. The Karens have an admirable 
moral tale, quoted by Mr. A. E. Crawley in an article 
on cursing and blessing, relating how a man who utters 
an unjust curse was punished for his pains. “ There 
was a man,” the story runs, “ who had ten children, 
and he cursed one of his brethren, who had done him no 
injury ; but the curse did the man no harm, and he did 
not die. Then the curse returned to the man who sent 
it, and all his ten children died.”” We recommend the 
tale without prejudice to the God-punish-Englanders 
of Prussia. 

To be cursed roundly, indeed, is regarded in many 
parts of the world as not only no evil, but a positive 
blessing. It is as if the curses of men had the good effect 
of averting the jealousy of the gods. There is a district 
in northern India where the bride’s relatives curse her 
on her wedding day, believing that this will ensure her 
happiness. In the same district, those who have been 
unlucky enough to look at the new moon in August do 
their best to repair their fortunes by “ throwing stones 
or brickbats into their neighbours’ houses ; for if they 
do so, and are reviled for their pains, they will escape 
the threatened evils, and their neighbours who abused 
them will suffer in their stead.” Esthonian fishermen, 
we are reminded in The Golden Bough, do their best 
before going to sea to irritate some neighbour into 
desperate blasphemies. They rejoice at every. curse 
that is heaped upon them. Each curse, they are 
persuaded, will bring an extra three fish into the nets. 
Every student of primitive customs knows how in 
many parts of the world in times of drought the natives 
use the most foul and maledictory language in order 
to bring on the rain. Showers of cursing bring showers 
of blessing. In The Naga Tribes of Manipur, Mr. 
T. C. Hodson tells us that among the Kabuis it is 
the custom in a season of drought for the men “ to 
come out of their houses at the dead of night, and then 
to bestride the roofs, and, stripping themselves of all 
their garments, to use the most obscene language to one 
another.” In parts of India they annoy the village 
shrew in similar circumstances in order to win the 
good fortune of her maledictions. 

The use of strong language, however, as we have 
said, is no longer a serious profession in civilised countries. 
Comminations are out of fashion save as rhetorical 
flourishes, and most of us were rather shocked some 
years ago when Dr. Joseph Parker solemnly said in the 
pulpit of the City Temple: ‘“ God damn the Sultan!” 
Mr. Ben Tillett’s more recent cursing of Lord Devonport 





on Tower Hill caused amusement rather than horror. 
Yet in the great days of Athens, when the busts of 
Hermes had been mutilated just as the fleet was about 
to start for Syracuse, it was possible for the city formally 
to curse the criminals through its priests and priestesses, 
who faced west, we are told, and shook red cloths up 
and down as they uttered their maledictions. The 
conquering Romans ordered the site of Carthage to 
be ploughed up and curses to be uttered against any 
who would attempt to rebuild the city. Tara, the old 
capital of Ireland, owed its decay to the curse of St. 
Ruadan, who marched round it, calling down curses 
upon it, because the King had refused to protect one of 
his refugees. Nowadays the only cursing done on the 
heroic scale is cursing by professors. And most of 
us, it is to be feared, regard the curses of professors no 
more seriously than the curse in The Jackdaw of Rheims, 
or that grand and scrupulous malediction of Erngulphus 
which has been immortalised in Tristram Shandy. 
“*] declare,” quoth my Uncle Toby, when he had 
heard it, ‘my heart would not let me curse the Devil 
himself with so much bitterness.’ ... ‘ But he is 
cursed and damned already to all eternity,’ replied 
Dr. Slop. ‘Iam sorry for it,’ quoth my Uncle Toby.” 
We curse nowadays, it seems, not in order to call down 
magic punishment on our enemies, but to exercise our 
colour-sense in words. The London child who exclaims 
‘“Gorblimy !”’ on the slightest provocation would be 
startled if he were taken at his word, and some people 
exclaim “Go to Hell!’ where a provincial lady of 
fifty years ago would have murmured “Just fancy !” 
The chief objection taken against cursing nowadays is 
not that it may do some injury to the person who 
is cursed, but that it is blasphemy and may imperil 
the soul of the person who curses. Oaths are looked 
upon by many religious people as a breach of the Ten 
Commandments. We once heard an aged lady reproving 
her grandson for making use of the exclamation 
“Faith!” on the ground that it was a blasphemous 
utterance. How pallid a blasphemy it is, however, by 
the side of William the Conqueror’s “ By the splendour 
of God!” - It is more on a level with the “ Oddsfish ! ” 
of a later monarch. It is evident that it is not only 
in modern times that men have shrunk from uttering 
the Divine name too openly. The French language is 
full of secularised oaths like “ Parbleu!”’’ and the 
English of oaths like “ By gum!” and “ By ginger!” 
Did not Socrates swear “ By the dog!” ? Obviously 
swearing of this kind is in the nature of a gesture rather 
than of an oath. It is an attempt to elevate prose 
above dullness, to keep language from falling asleep. 
Swearing springs from a desire to give speech some of 
the qualities of action. Soldiers resort to it, one may 
fancy, as the language of energy. Perhaps both soldiers 
and civilians swear less than they used to do—in mixed 
company at least—but oaths still remain a kind of 
technical language in times of stress. If they are 
offensive, it is chiefly when they are unnecessarily foul 
in imagery and intention. The male civilian who 
hurls filth at a woman in a back street is a beast one does 
not admire. The oath of many colours used merely 
as a decoration, on the other hand, is as pardonable 
as a cinematograph poster. It is seldom artistic, but 
it does no more injury than the more prosaic kinds of 
ugliness with which the builders and the county counct- 
lors have surrounded us. The oath is the poor mans 
poem. It is the millionaire’s spice. It will be as rare 
in Utopia, no doubt, as tin churches. 
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THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC 
NITROGEN 


BOUT four-fifths of the ocean of air at the 
bottom of which we crawl is composed of 
nitrogen. This gaseous element is indeed the 

diluent of the atmospheric mixture—oxygen, argon, 
neon, krypton, psammon, and certain rare compounds all 
floating in the preponderant volume of nitrogen. Gener- 
ally speaking, it does nothing more active than that. 
Of every breath we inspire, four-fifths are nitrogen. 
It passes readily into the blood and holds there approxi- 
mately the same ratio to the other hzmic gases as to the 
gases of the external air. In the blood and the body it 
is inert—except, again, in the negative réle of a diluent. 
One remembers a story by Jules Verne, in which notable 
results of exhilaration and vigour followed upon the 
action of a certain “ Dr. Ox”’ and his servant “ ygéne.” 
Physicians endeavour to restore the flagging forces of, 
for instance, a pneumonic or a cardiac patient, by substi- 
tuting an artificial atmosphere of pure oxygen for that 
which the atmospheric nitrogen so amply dilutes. The 
results are frequently striking, and turn the scale in the 
patient’s favour, though their causation is still obscure, 
seeing that the blood of the pulmonary veins, leaving the 
lungs, after the inspiration of ordinary air, contains as 
much oxygen as it has the capacity to hold. The greater 
part of the hemic oxygen is not merely dissolved in the 
plasma, or fluid of the blood, but is chemically combined 
with the hemoglobin of the red corpuscles, and these, in 
normal arterial blood, such as that which is paradoxi- 
cally found in the pulmonary veins, are as heavily laden 
with the life-supporting element as they can be. This 
notwithstanding, the clinical uses of an atmosphere of 
pure oxygen, in just such cases as seem to require more 
oxygen than an ordinary atmosphere might afford, are 
unquestionable. Thus every kind of evidence suggests 
that the nitrogen of the atmosphere is, from our point of 
view, a futile thing, a superabundance of the useless. 

The rather should we compare it to the water in which 
the thirsting sinner of legend was ever immersed, but 
which ever evaded his lips. In familiar jangle, we state 
the very truth of the atmospheric nitrogen when we say, 
“So near and yet so far.’” This seeming futile element 
is a necessary constituent of all proteins and all proto- 
plasm, of every microbe and man that breathe. Stupen- 
dous in quantity, so all-but-accessible that our blood is 
crowded with it at this instant, it yet evades our using. 
For lack of nitrogen that his blood can use a man dies 
of starvation, though his blood be as full as it can hold of 
nitrogen that it cannot use. Tantalus indeed ! 

In order to be used by us it must be “ fixed ’’—that is 
to say, combined with other elements. The atmosphere 
contains mere traces of such compounds ; every discharge 
of lightning induces the formation in tiny quantities of 
compounds of nitrogen and oxygen. (Recall this sen- 
tence later.) Ammonia, also, a compound of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, may escape into the atmosphere from 
decomposing organic matter. But for life it is necessary 
to have nitrogen not merely fixed, but fixed in certain 
ways. We can no more feed upon nitrous oxide, N,O, or 


ammonia, NH,, than we can successfully breathe them— 
apart from the transient anesthetic uses of the oxide. 


The tantalising problem of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen is therefore not so solved. 

It is much more easily evaded or postponed. In the 
earth we find certain salts containing nitrogen, usefully 
fixed for our purpose, and without troubling ourselves as 
to how these came to be, or whether the supply is finite, 
we may help ourselves to them while we can. In so 
doing we are in fact living upon our inherited capital, no 
less than when we consume the coal which former ages of 
life have bequeathed us, and which is nowhere being 
comparably replaced, peat-bogs notwithstanding. But, 
as our numbers ever increase, the future begins to look 
serious. Just as the annual increment of our coal con- 
sumption is greater than the total annual consumption of 
not so long ago, so the ““ hungry generations,”’ each more 
numerous than the last, ask for more proteins, and there- 
fore for more fixed nitrogen whereby to live, with ever- 
increasing urgency. 

Whereby to live, or whereby to kill. Compounds of 
nitrogen furnish explosives, yielding free nitrogen—hot, 
gaseous, expansile, and the products of union with the 
oxygen which was formerly in loose combination with 
the nitrogen. And, as nitrates mostly come from South 
America and Britannia rules the waves, it seemed evident 
that Germany must be deprived of the fixed nitrogen 
needed for explosives, with desirable consequences for us. 
So absolute, so assured, so sanguine and perky is the 
ignorance of science in this nation as a whole, whose few 
men of science have often been consummate and incom- 
parable, that we were instructed to await a dramatic 
failure of the enemy when his accumulations of nitrates 
ran out and nothing but the “arme blanche,” with 
which he does not excel, was left him. Such a prophecy 
was of a piece with many others, of the same order, 
which, with the temper and the ignorance that begat 
them, have imperilled the future of freedom and cost the 
lives of many whose deaths lie at the door of our national 
contempt for knowledge and of those who foster it. 
This is the dreadful, well-nigh ruinous aspect of that 
dominance of our older universities, and of the public- 
school spirit which, in the sphere of sheer devotion, 
courage, and gay self-sacrifice, now commands the 
homage of mankind. Germany is fixing her own 
nitrogen and can do so as long as her streams flow— 
that is to say, as long as the sun shines and the earth 
pulls. 

Sir William Crookes, now President of the Royal 
Society, gave a notable Presidential address to the 
British Association at Bristol, in 1898, and republished 
it as a volume called The Wheat Problem.* The only 
copy of this book that I have seen is of the second 
edition, in paper covers, and was given to me by the 
author. Our ignorance of the subject, in this of all 
countries, and now of all times, is truly amazing, and 
when it becomes voluble and active it illustrates indeed 
the truth of Goethe’s saying that “Ignorance in motion is 
the most dangerous thing in the world.” No better 
public service could be performed than for the illustrious 








* The Wheat Problem, based on remarks made in the Presidential 
Address to the British Association at Bristol, in 1898, revised with an 
answer to various critics by Sir William Crookes, F.R.S. Second 
edition, with preface and additional chapter bringing the statistical 
information up to date. (The Chemical News Office, 1905.) 
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veteran himself, or some competent authority under his 
direction, to give us a new edition of this book after a 
decade of menacing verification, and to compel the 
nation to listen to it. A book more crammed with 
reality and romance I never read. Three sentences from 
one page, opened at random, and I must proceed : 

When we apply to the land nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
or guano, we are drawing on the earth’s capital, and our drafts 
will not perpetually be honoured. . . . The store of nitrogen in 
the atmosphere is practically unlimited, but it is fixed and ren- 
dered assimilable by plants only by cosmic processes of extreme 
slowness. The nitrogen which with a light heart we liberate in a 
battleship broadside has taken millions of minute organisms 
patiently working for centuries to win from the atmosphere. 

Perhaps Professor Silvanus Thompson would do the 
public service I suggest, if Sir William Crookes him- 
self does not. I appeal to Dr. Thompson because I 
vividly remember a lecture which he gave at the Royal 
Institution several years ago, describing the process 
whereby, especially in Scandinavia, nitrates—or, rather, 
nitrites in the first place—are made from the atmo- 
spheric nitrogen under the influence of electricity derived 
from running water. On that occasion, if memory 
serves, he actually reproduced the process on a small 
scale and made some nitrites from the air of the theatre. 
Chili saltpetre, you will observe, may go hang. The 
sterile-minded captain of industry over here may ask, 
as he did, what is the cost of synthetic or artificial nitrite 
or nitrate, and contentedly note that the Chili product 
costs less; but when brains are put into scientific pro- 
cesses they become cheaper ; and when the British fleet 
blockades Germany,and Germany uses her water to make 
her very air explosive, brains are apt to win—which is 
indeed the purpose of their being. 

No more in this achievement than in any of the others 
by means of which Germany is now holding out was she 
the pioneer. But her natural advantages are notable. 
Travelling home through Switzerland, after a tour in 
Bavaria and Northern Italy, two years ago, I noted how 
everywhere water power was being used to make elec- 
tricity, which in its turn will make anything and every- 
thing (or almost everything : it will grow vegetables at 
short notice, but we may thank our lucky stars that, not 
yet at any rate, will it improvise men, for lack of whom 
alone our enemy must fail). 

Water power in any abundance we have not. Coal 
and iron we have, and mighty well they served our 
material advantage in the nineteenth century. One of 
the supreme problems of the twentieth, for us, will be 
that of food-supply in a multiplying world which con- 
sumes whatever it can produce. To turn back to 
Crookes’s pages now, and note their sure fulfilment, is a 
stimulant of the sobering kind. Here, for instance, is a 
paragraph with which the reader may be left :-— 

%There is still another and invaluable source of fixed nitrogen. 
Ifmean the treasure locked up in the sewage and drainage of our 
towns. Individually the amount so lost is trifling, but multiply 
the loss by the number of inhabitants, and we have the startling 
fact that in the United Kingdom we are content to hurry down 
our drains and water-courses into the sea fixed nitrogen to the 
value of no less than £16,000,000 per annum. This unspeakable 


waste continues, and no effective and universal method is yet 
contrived of converting sewage into corn. Of this barbaric waste 


of manurial constituents Liebig, nearly half a century ago, wrote 
in these prophetic words : “* Nothing will more certainly consum- 
mate the ruin of England than a scarcity of fertilisers—it means a 
It is impossible that such a sinful violation of the 


scarcity of food. 


divine laws of Nature should for ever remain unpunished ; and 
the time will probably come for England sooner than for any other 
country, when, with all her wealth in gold, iron and coal, she wil] 
be unable to buy one thousandth part of the food which she has 
during hundreds of years thrown recklessly away.” 


I am reminded of a bon quart-dheure in a Parisian 
cinéma which began with the sewers of Paris and ended 
with fields of petits pois. What an alchemist, what an 
Alma Mater is our Earth, when her children are wise 
enough ! Lens. 


Correspondence 
IF PEACE WERE MADE SOON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The hypothetical forecast attempted in your last issue of 
the results of the only kind of peace which you think likely to be 
obtainable this year affords much food for thought. But before 
we can form any conclusions we need more help of the same kind. 
Could you not assist us by framing, with the same ingenuity, a 
forecast of the results of a second year of warfare, supposing that 
to end with the desired victory of the Allies? What would by 
that time be the condition of Belgium, of Poland, of Serbia, and of 
the Tyrol? To whom would have fallen the hegemony of 
Europe ? Would another year’s fighting have finally solved the 
problems of the Near East and of the Far Kast ; and how would 
it have reacted on the political life of Russia, France, Italy, and 
the British Empire ? 

Such a forecast attempted with the candour and seriousness 
which have distinguished many of your articles, and which have 
made your organ the best of its kind, would have a distinct 
value of its own, and would assist in conjunction with the one 
you have already made to form our judgments about the future. 
* But there are very strict limits to the usefulness, as a guide 
to action, of this kind of forecast. A study of the European wars 
and alliances in the first half of the eighteenth century, as re- 
corded in the pages of Lecky, is enough to show not merely the 
uacertainly of military success, but the extreme insecurity of its 
apparent results. ‘ The Opposition,” says Lecky, “ were never 
tired of urging that France was rapidly advancing towards 
universal empire, and that unless she were speedily checked, the 
liberties of England must ultimately succumb. . . . If France 
could once place herself beyond rivalry on the Continent, she 
might diminish her armies and devote the main energies of the 
State to securing the empire of the sea. Fears of this kind have 
in many periods haunted speculative politicians, who have 
usually not fully realised the magnitude of the difficulties which 
any attempt to obtain universal empire must encounter, the 
extreme complexity of the forees on which, in a modern society, 
political power depends, and also the very narrow limits within 
which all sound political prediction is confined. Walpole . . . 
felt all the antipathy of a great practical statesman to a policy 
which would expose the country to the imminent dangers, to the 
inevitable exhaustion of a European war in order to avert dangers 
that were far distant, uncertain, and perhaps visionary.” : 

There is, however, another kind of forecast of a more solid 
character for which Tuk NEw STATESMAN is uniquely equipped. 
The results of the war in all the combatant countries, as measured 
by vital statistics, are ascertainable with some degree of precision. 
The financial and social results as measured by so many thousand 
millions of debt (so many hundred pounds per family) upon which 
the poor will be paying interest to the rich, are also absolutely 
certain facts of the future. And the psychological results—the 
nervous and moral reactions of a large proportion of the adult 
male population of Europe under shell-fire in the trench — 
though harder to define, constitute the dominant factor in tue 
political opinion of the future. These facts are not less super- 
iatively real, because, like the factors of medical science, they 
require scientific imagination to handle them ; nor are the facts 
behind such phrases as “ decisive victory,” ~~ hegemony of 
Europe” less relatively unreal because they appeal to the 
popular imagination and dispense with scientific insight and real 
constructive power. ; 

I am confident that Tax New SraresMAn is deeply concerned 
in the elucidation of what I have called the superlatively real 
facts of the situation, and I therefore venture to hope that It 
will assist us in obtaining general recognition of those facts. 
Peace will unflinchingly reveal those facts as dominating the 
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social and political future ; but it may then be too late. The 
duty of social science is to reveal them now as a means to peace.— 
Yours, etc., GEorRGE UNWIN. 
47 Heaton Road, Withington, 
Manchester. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—May I venture to add one or two explanatory remarks 
to your article on “ India and the Future of Constantinople,” 
which, if allowed to stand uncorrected, is rather liable to mis- 
represent the position which the Turkish capital occupies in 
the Moslem mind ? 

The implicit suggestion that *“* Stamboul” and “ Islambol ” 
are philologically connected, meaning “ the city of Islam,” is an 
unfortunate reference; for very little acquaintance with 
Byzantine history is necessary in order to learn the real derivation 
of Istamboul (Stamboul), while the hypothesis that the 
Mohammedans themselves would convert “ Islam,” with all its 
associations and its derivations like “‘ salaam,” into “‘ Istam” is, 
to say the least of it, highly improbable. The word first arose 
amongst the Byzantines themselves when the Greek Empire was 
beset with enemies on all sides. To them Constantinople (or 
rather Byzantium), with all its tradition and splendour in 
architecture and weaith, was the great central fact of the 
Empire, so that it was raised to something more than an ordinary 
capital, and in the eyes of its citizens became ihe city— Istamboul 
(from the Greek eis riv ré\v=into the city). From them the 
Saracen and Turkish invaders adopted the word, which has 
remained in their language to the present day. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand why such dire misfortunes are to follow 
the cession of Constantinople to Russia. True, the loss of their 
one important centre in Eurepe will be regarded as a set-back 
to Mohammedanism; but it is highly improbable that it will 
lead to anything more than feelings of regret on the part of those 
who are aware of the part Turkey has played in the war, while 
those who are not aware of it are hardly likely to be aware of 
the loss of Constantinople when it takes place. Certainly the 
Persians will feel little sorrow at the fall of a hostile sect within 
the Faith. We were told during the Balkan War that, were 
Turkey beaten, Islam would rise in a holy war to avenge her, 
and Britain must interfere to prevent such a conflagration. 
But what actually happened? Islam in all countries outside 
Turkey meekly acquiesced in the loss of a very large portion of 
Turkey-in-Europe in spite of the efforts of Mohammedan and 
English journalists. Already Mohammedans are fighting against 
Turkey’s allies and on the side of Russia, and there is no reason 
to believe that a widespread plan is being treacherously prepared 
against us behind our backs. 

It is not the loss of a political capital like Constantinople 
which would cause Mohammedanism “to be profoundly 
shaken” ; such a movement would rather be set on foot by an 
attack upon the holy cities of Mecca and Medina or by interfer- 
ence with the pilgrims to the Ka’aba. The Crusades were not 
caused by the loss of Christian territory in Asia Minor or the 
Saracen conquest of Africa, Spain, and Sicily, but by the preven- 
tion of pilgrims from visiting the Holy Sepulchre. . . . The future 
developments of each religion are to be found in their own and 
in the other's past history, so that to see violent religious 
movements springing from present events is to allow one’s pen 
and imagination to ignore history and abjure common sense 

Yours, ete., 


July 7th. H. BrRoapey. 


WAR ON INFECTIOUS INSECTS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN. 

Sim,—For many years past the history of our knowledge 
regarding the convection of disease by insects has been the field 
of enterprise for a large number of ingenious claqueurs, who, when 
they do not show entire ignorance of the subject, always translate 
the facts into terms highly flattering to themselves or their imme- 
diate friends—and do so without disclosing their own names. 
{ must confess, therefore, that I was much surprised to see certain 
inaccurate statements contained in the article upon this subject 
by “ Lens,” many of whose essays we have all read with pleasure 
and instruction. It is surely misleading for him to declare that 
“ Sir Ronald Ross, near the end of the last century, was sent to 
Africa to test Manson’s theory in the chief case of all.” The facts 
are that I began to study the mosquito theory of malaria in 1895, 
chiefly, it is true, at Manson’s suggestion ; but the mosquito 
theory of malaria has been in existence since the time of the 
Romans, and twelve years before that date had been very ex- 


plicitly stated by King and Laveran. My work on Avian Malaria 
now disclosed the general life-history of the class of malaria para- 
sites, but the work showed that Manson’s hypothesis, like those 
of previous writers, was only partially correct but partially incor- 
rect ; and, while it is easy to manufacture hypotheses by the 
score, it is a difficult matter to extricate the truth by observation 
and experiment. The statement that I was sent to Africa to 
test Manson’s theory is quite untrue. My visit to Africa was made 
in 1899 entirely at my own suggestion, in order to continue my 
own previous work; and the three visits which I made there, 
largely at my own expense (I have never received a word of thanks 
for any of them) were made on behalf of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, and had nothing whatever to do with anyone 
else. The implication in Lens’s article is that I was sent out as a 
kind of junior pupil of Sir Patrick Manson. Similarly Lens would 
infer that Laveran was merely a pupil of Pasteur. He may have 
studied under Pasteur at one time, but his work on malaria was in 
quite a different field and had nothing to do with that of Pasteur. 
The facts of this case have been stated over and over again in 
the greatest detail, and I think that those who write popular 
articles on the subject should at least take the trouble to make 
their statements as accurate as possible, and to avoid forcing 
workers into the disagreeable course of having to contradict them. 
I may add that it was my phrase that the Panama Canal was dug 
by means of the microscope, but some people would have us infer 
that it was really dug by them—with the help of their pens !— 
Yours, ete., RonaLp Ross. 


P.S.—It is curious, but perhaps just as-well, that the names 
of men like Bruce and Theobald Smith should be omitted from 
such “ lists of honour ” as those I have referred to. 


Lens writes: I am serry and surprised to have distressed 
Sir Renald Ross, the rank of whose work must be known to all 
the world. But it is surely no slight upon the greatest man to 
say that he stands upon the shoulders of his predecessors. I 
doubt, for instance, whether Laveran would ask for higher 
praise than that he has been a useful pupil of Pasteur, as he 
surely is.] 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Is not Lens’s article on the above subject rather un- 
reasonable ? Lens believes in two alternative methods of 
dealing with disease. In one of them, the method of sanitation, 
he takes a mild interest. The other is a passion with him: 
he writes of those who are sceptical about it as “* murderous 
mouths,” and speaks of the proofs of it which are not yet to 
hand as “ final, overwhelming, damning.” The last epithet 
will probably be justified. 

Then why, in the name of common sense, does he advocate 
the sanitary method of clean farmyards and exterminated 
flies ? It is unpopular, It is tedious. It involves a continual 
vigilance of the most unsavoury sort over the most repulsive 
kinds of filth. It sets us hunting the most elusive of all sorts of 
game: flies, mosquitoés, lice, which have defied for centuries 
the most powerful monarchs. Nobody of any social consequence 
can make any money out of it; nor can sixth-rate minds get 
first-rate reputations through it. It is only cleaning up, after 
all; and who can be expected to be enthusiastic about cleaning 
up ? 

On the other hand, the inoculation method is simple and 
practicable. Instead of ridiculously chasing flies and mosquitoes, 
and grubbing for their eggs, you catch men and women. These 
are about to be nationally registered, and can easily be compelled 
to submit to the operation, as such compulsion is already in 
force in the case of vaccination. A national register of flies is 
impossible. Every disease which is associated with a microbe 
can be dealt with by a “* vaccine.’ You take a child; you 
inoculate him with all the vaccines known to pathology, or, better 
still you compound a single vaccine out of them all; and the 
whole population is then protected against all the zymotic 
diseases at no greater cost than vaccination now imposes on us, 
We can be as dirty as we please. Our costly and troublesome 
drainage systems can be abolished. House sewage can be 
allowed simply to soak into the subsoil of our towns ; farmyards 
van be left to the beneficent hand of Nature ; we nced not worry 
about the milk: in short, we shall enjoy the blessed relief of 
getting rid of sanitary questions altogether. At the same time, 
enormous profits will be made by the commercial establishments 
(German and American mostly, it is true ; but why not English ?) 
which manufacture these vaccines ; and the theory is so simple 
that any idiot will be able to discourse about it, and write mono- 
graphs on it, with a lucrative air of learning. Already it has 
won for Pasteur, from the enthusiastic Lens, the title of ** greatest 
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Frenchman of all time.’ Poor Descartes! Poor Moliére ! 
Diafoirus : thou art avenged ! ! 

Now, why should we waste our time and money on the poisoning 
of our old friend the fly, and on the slaughter of innocent mos- 
quitoes if the proofs of the inoculation method are final and 
overwhelming ? 

The objections to inoculation may be scientific ; but they are 
not practical, and not popular. I will state them quite candidly 
and show that they need not be taken into account by public 
authorities. 

1. Inoculation makes people ill, sometimes very ill, and 
oceasionally kills them. But this is exactly what impresses 
people. Doctors who do the same thing are always popular 
with their patients. 

2. There is no evidence that inoculation has ever had the slightest 
success. The flat facts of the case at present are that the extra- 
ordinary improvement in the health of troops in the field which 
has taken place of late years was achieved by the Japanese in 
the war with Russia by the sanitary method, without resort to 
inoculations. Lord Kitchener, rising the other day in the House 
of Lords to testify to the efficiency of anti-typhoid inoculation, 
was carried by his enthusiasm into giving the whole show away by 
adding that the health of the troops was excellent not only as to 
enteric, but as to every other disease. 

But what of all that? The Japanese sanitation was relevant 
only as “a control experiment”; and only those who really 
know something about science understand the value and need 
for control experiments, or would consent to their being made 
in the British army at present by inoculating, say, half a regiment, 
and seeing whether the other half were any more subject to the 
disease aimed at than the inoculated half. On the contrary, 
when enlisted men offered themselves for this purpose, they 
were ruthlessly persecuted and bullied and put on disagreeable 
duties and denied privileges until they submitted to inoculation. 
Besides, who is to know that the Japanese army was not inocu- 
lated ? People don’t want to know. They even boldly alleged 
that it was inoculated until the evidence came to hand, when 
further references to it were quietly suppressed. As to Lord 
Kitchener's statement, it is all to the good, because it proves that 
the anti-typhoid vaccine prevents not only typhoid, but all 
diseases whatsoever. 

Lens need not hesitate. The inoculation system has been 
placed in an impregnable position by the war. Belief in it has 
become a recognised part of patriotism. London editors in all 
directions have given it the countenance of their scientific autho- 
rity, going out of their way to say “I believe’ with special 
solemnity. When I wrote to the Times to ask Sir William Osler, 
without a hint of scepticism as to inoculation, simply to make 
it clear that he was not declaring against sanitation, the editor 
refused to insert my letter. When a medical man wrote to the 
same paper to point out that the statistics which had been 
offered to its readers were apparently quoted from the advertise- 
ments of an American serum firm his letter was also suppressed. 
When the vital statistics of the campaign come to be published, 
there is not the slightest fear that any deaths from enteric fever, 
or from any disease against which the troops may have been 
inoculated, will appear in them. No doubt the disappearance of 
typhoid, in so far as it is not due to sanitation, will be balanced 
by entries in other columns. The classification of disease is 
largely a matter of diagnosis. Already we hear of an unaccount- 
able outbreak of virulent measles and meningitis ; but in no case 
can these discredit a prophylactic addressed to typhoid fever. 
Anybody who attempts to connect the two will simply not be 
listened to. 

The truth is, people like inoculation. Doctors love it, naturally 
enough, because it has solved the great economic problem of 
how to extract fees from people who have nothing the matter 
with them. And the people believe the doctors. Besides, it 
is so much easier to believe in inoculation. It is so comfortable, 
so dirty, so thoroughly unscientific, so magical and romantic, 
and so satisfactory as a means of disciplining the troublesome 
and detestable people who insist on poking their noses into refuse 
heaps and insisting on more inspectors and more sanitation : 
above all, who brutally tell people that there are no cheap short 
cuts to health and long life. How delightful it is to seize these 
people by bodily force and just shove the serum into their blood 
and say, ‘ Now, if you want to prove that it is no good, you 
must die; for if you survive we shall say that you would have 
died if we hadn’t inoculated you.” With such inducements as 


these, who can doubt that inoculation is bound to win ? 

As for me, I believe in getting rid of the flies and mosquitoes 
and filth ; but that is merely because these measures have done 
something. 
Even Lens admits that the Panama Canal was 


I am delighted with Major Hurlstone Hardy’s book. 
*“a colossal 





proof” of the efficacy of the sanitary policy, though he thinks 
the whole business was a silly mistake due to a murderous- 
mouthed ignorance of the ease with which the same result could 
have been obtained by inoculation with anopheles vaccine and 
stegomyia emulsion. In short, I happen to have a scientific 
mind, some notion of the nature of evidence, and some practical 
experience of public health work, including the tricks by which 
the failures of prophylactic measures are concealed. That puts 
me out of court. Lens need not fear my “* murderous mouth ” ; 
its dry warnings will not prevail against the triumphs of the 
gentlemen who promise immunity from disease for the ridiculous 
sum of eighteen pence or less. My contempt for all this Cheap 
Jack pseudo-science, enormous as it is, will not wither it. And, 
like Lens, I enjoy fairy tales. But I wish he would learn some 
new ones. And I am a little disappointed. I do not know who 
Lens is; but at first I had hopes that Tuk New StTaTesMan 
was going to let a real live genuine man of science loose on the 
intolerable quackeries of the old fashioned newspaper “ science 
column.” But I now see that Lens is not a man of science. 
I even suspect him of being, on the contrary, a doctor. Perhaps 
genuine science was too much to ask for; but need the paper 
have gone to the opposite extreme ?—Yours, etc., 
G. Bernarp SHaw. 


Miscellany 


AN EXTREME MODERATE* 
Pree ai as versatile as Walter Bagehot are few in 


our history. There have been men who “in the 

course of one revolving moon” have done many 
things cleverly. But Bagehot did many things thoroughly. 
The English Constitution, Lombard Street, and Economic 
Studies are masterpieces, but they are no better than the 
best of the essays on English poets ; and as you go through 
his collected miscellanea you will meet, cheek by jowl, 
with a paper on Shelley and another on Banking Companies 
in France. It has been a little unfortunate for the growth 
of Bagehot’s posthumous reputation. People usually know 
him either as a publicist or as a literary critic, but not as 
both. It is noticeable that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
article, which was written by Sir Robert Giffen, whilst 
mentioning Bagehot’s humaner acquirements in _paren- 
thesis, as it were, studiously refrains from examining them 
in detail. On the other hand, one has met people who have 
been “‘ kept off” his literary studies through being forced 
to read his soberer efforts for the schools. Such varied 
capacity is suspect: even Charles Lamb would probably 
have fewer readers if the authorship of the works of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo could be brought home to him, and 
Keats might not yet have come into his own if he had written 
a sonnet beginning, ‘ Oft have I travelled in the realms of 
the gold standard.” But Bagehot, as a matter of fact, 
was neither an economist amusing himself with literary 
recreations nor a littérateur with a dilettante taste for high 
finance, which he had acquired through being born into 
a partnership in a Somersetshire Bank. Mathematics, 
theology, law, William Wordsworth, the House of Lords, 
and the bill-brokers: he took a consuming interest in 
everything he saw, wanted to look at “ the works,” to learn 
all about them, and to explain them. His capacities 
for comprehension and sympathy were almost universal ; 
and his capacity for explanation was unique. Granted 
he had studied a thing, he was one of the best hands at 
describing it that England has ever produced. 

Bagehot could make the most complex institutions and 
processes, and the finest shades of thought and feeling, 
as clear as the alphabet. It was not a bogus clearness : 
but a real clearness produced by an almost intuitive selection 
of important elements and an extraordinary gift of simple 





* The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot. Edited by Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. Longmans. Ten volumes. £8 165s. 
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language. And if he is always clear he is also always 
entertaining. He did not consider humour out of place 
in a serious discussion; he always remembered that the 
things that as an economist and politician he was de- 
scribing were worked by men in a world of men; he had a 
quite endless supply of phrases, not merely of amusing 
pieces of word play but also of fine imagery ; and he had the 
kind of infectious imagination which makes one see an 
ichthyosaurus when he shows one a thigh-bone or a tooth. 
What endless Saharas one thinks of when one comes across 
the terms “ willing buyer” and “ willing seller”! But 
Bagehot’s “ willing buyer” and “ willing seller” are not 
mere dead cog-wheels in an inhuman machine, but men 
precisely like ourselves, fallible men, good-tempered, abomin- 
able liars, who, when they have finished their deal, will 
probably go round the corner to seal the contract with a 
drink, each one warmed by a conviction that he has “* done ” 
the other. Is there any other economist of such standing 
who would have introduced quotations from Romeo and 
Juliet into an exposition of The Postulates of Political 
Economy? He begins an article on National Finance 
with “‘ Everyone who has visited the Star and Garter ” ; 
he ends his work on the English Constitution with a 
footnote to the effect that if you ask a London cabman 
to drive you to Downing street he probably will not know 
where it is. There is nothing particularly recondite about 
these remarks in themselves. But they are symptomatic 
of Bagehot’s habitual familiar approach, of his refusal 
to think in compartments or to cease being a man whenever 
he became an “ expert.’”’ Whatever he is writing about 
he is always the same person and uses the same speech. 
In the middle of The English Constitution, when he is arguing 
the real advantages that lie in a spectacular monarchy’s 
appeal to a gullible nation he guffaws with pleasure to see 
how in a century and a half “* 6 Anne, c. 7 ” becomes “* God’s 
grace.”” He puts the dullest of truths with an engaging 
flippancy : 

The discovery of a law of nature is very like the discovery of a 
murder. In the one case you arrest a suspected person, and in the other 
you isolate a suspected cause. 

In primitive times a battle depends as much on the prowess of the 
best fighting men, of some Hector or some Achilles, as on the good 
science of the general. But nowadays it is the man at the far end of a 
telegraph wire—a Count Moltke—who sees that the proper persons 
are slain. 





And possibly the things in his writings which would 
please the purely “ artistic ’ person most are to be found 
in the apparently unlikeliest places. In the essay A Uni- 
versal Money, for example, he suddenly lifts one, without 
the slightest strain of language, into the early world when 
the system of measuring by weight was a novel invention. 
“We are so used to the candle,” he says, “ that we forget 
it required to be lighted.” Superficially that is a common- 
place phrase: but the more it is looked at the more there 
is In it. 

Why with all this ability, knowledge, imagination, skill 
and industry was this Admirable Crichton not one of the 
greatest literary figures of the century ? Mr. Henry James, 
looking for d’Annunzio’s defects, after a seemingly almost 
abject tribute to his powers, compares himself to the gentle- 
man who tours our houses with a small lamp searching for 
the origin of a mysterious and unmistakably bad smell. 
Heaven forbid that one should say there is a bad smell 
about Walter Bagehot ; but there is something wrong some- 
where, something which leaves one conscious of being only 
half-satisfied even after one has been reading and re-reading 
him with undiminished admiration and enjoyment. It is not 
so difficult to trace. You may call it a lack of passion if you 
like. His brilliance never falters, but it is never over- 


powering ; his radiance is always warm, but never splendid. 
Perhaps his power to keep it up sprang from ‘his being “ all 
there ”’ all the time, “ too much all there.” The stutter which 
appears to proceed from lack of clear thoughts or ready 
language may be allied to the stutter which is born of exces- 
sive intensity of passion or vision. Bagehot did lack 
passion; he was, to return to the colloquial, “ all there ” 
because he did not let himself go. With the indulgence, if 
not with the possession, of that poetic quality, a steady 
application to the problems of currency and a position as 
consulting specialist to the Treasury would perhaps have 
been incompatible ; at all events, it was not there. In all 
the even liveliness of his works you never find a dull passage, 
but never a sublime one or one that strongly moves the 
heart. He could simulate passion or sympathetically 
explain it in the most admirable rhetoric. But au fond 
he was always reasonable and reasoning. His logic was 
wonderful: there was nothing wrong with it except an 
oecasional premiss. Still there is an atmosphere about it, 
and him, that prevents one’s profound respect and warm 
liking for him from ever becoming enthusiasm. It would 
be too bad (would it ?) to call it a tinge of Panglossianism. 
The lack of a tinge of the prophetic, perhaps. You see it in 
his portrait, and feel it in his Life. The portrait is of a well- 
nourished man with a ruddy, bearded face and dark spark- 
ling eyes: a face full of intelligence and sensibility, but 
lacking in fire and showing no mark of suffering. He 
worked hard at his finance and literature, he read, dined, 
travelled, and hunted. The mandarins came to him for 
advice : an adoring circle of relatives surrounded him. He 
was kind, considerate, sociable, in excellent conversational 
form from breakfast until bedtime. Dear Walter, one feels, 
was always “ the life and soul of the party ” ; but he never 
gave it a moment’s uneasiness, and seldom gave himself any. 
The traditional surroundings of a prosperous English country 
family—the grey church, the old trees, the ignorant and 
deferential villagers, the windows opening to a shaven lawn 
—were woven into his earliest and happy memories. All his 
life his taste inclined him to it, and in spite of all his writings 
on Political Economy as a science applicable only to advanced 
industrial States, a notion that this was the normal, that 
this above all else was the England of the past and the 
England of the future, that cities were monstrous aberrants, 
lay, one feels, under the surface of his mind all his life. 
There are some strange passages in his essay on Malthus 
which can only be explained and pardoned in so able a man 
in the light of such a conception. Drinking in cities, he 
says, is “ no doubt a great evil. But we may doubt if it is 
an evil without compensation.” For drink may eliminate 
the morally weak. “ Great cities collect together a great 
criminal population and make them sterile this sterility 
is a great gain.” ‘ Society gets rid of these over-tempted 
persons,” and so great cities are “a huge cleansing 
machinery.” To some extent allowances must be made for 
his temperamental habit of putting up a case for anything 
that anyone else is attacking. His instincts were generous, 
and they kept him a sort of Liberal: he even supported 
female suffrage in 1870. But training and temperament gav: 
him a mental habit which did not quite square with thos: 
instincts. He was anxious to be practical and look facts in 
the face : but he confronted some facts, such as the fact that 
the rich have had their social uses, rather too often. Born 
with an inclination to belief in progress, he spent his lift 
tempering that belief. In some recess of his heart there was a 
Utopia; but he never let it get into his books. The result is 
that some readers who find him in many ways congenial ar: 
occasionally irritated by his political Philistinism. ‘* Common 
sense ”’ at present told him that all the people whose manners 
he liked and whose intellects counted were to be found in 
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the upper class; below this were to be found a class of 
cautious shopkeepers (usually spoken of, with more reference 
to the commonness than to the humanity, as “‘ the common 
man’’) and an immense, grey, urban multitude, partly 
vicious and wholly uneducated, whose outlook on life would 
have to be transformed before much could be done with 
them. He inclined, consequently, towards a kind of 
limited feudalism. The decorative rich, with their appeal 
to the vulgar worship of the picturesque, must keep the 
vulgar docile and deferential, whilst the intellectual rich 
gradually taught them how to swim in order that some time 
they might go into the water. Like most men who have 
ever present in their minds the doctrine of freedom slowly 
broadening down, he tended rather to let other people look 
after the broadening while he himself saw to it that it was 
slow. He put the case for the economic and political con- 
ditions of his own time so persuasively that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that he almost persuaded himself. He 
could not quite, so he retained his belief in reform in general ; 
but sometimes one feels that his belief was in what Dr. 
Johnson called “that middle state of belief between 
hypocrisy and conviction.” His cautious views make his 
confident manner all the more annoying. “ It has happened,” 
he wrote complacently, “that on certain subjects all 
extreme opinions are wrong; it has happened that a more 
moderate opinion coincides with the truth.” But it is 
significant that, while he continually defends the reforms of 
the past, he scarcely ever definitely advocates one for the 
future. It was a pity there was no middle way between 
change and no-change, so that he could have made sure 
that he was securing improvements whilst taking no 
risks, 

Bagehot was a pioneer of nothing, except of a saner and 
more practical and human way of writing about certain 
subjects. Posterity will take no interest in him as a fore- 
runner of any great movement. It will read him for the 
most lucid exposition it will find anywhere of the way in 
which the enlightened but not inspired Mid-Victorian 
Englishman looked at the world and defended what posterity 
will think the monstrously unenlightened and oppressive 
social structure of his time ; and it will also, if it has any 
sense, read him for amusement. In this dignified collected 
edition—the only defect of which is a plethora of misprints— 
Mrs. Barrington has included a number of the topical leading 
articles that Bagehot wrote for the Economist. Most old 
journalism is like old soda-water; but Bagehot’s remarks 
about the controversies of his day are still unusually 
readable. Some of them have recovered a sort of topical 
interest through recent events. Advocating, characteristi- 
cally, a middle path in naval expenditure, he begged that the 
nation should not necessarily 


invest a million sterling in the patent of Captain Monstrous, when it 
may be upset to-morrow by the better patent of Captain Fitz-Monstrous; 


and, discussing Germany after 1870, he wrote : 


Germany is at the present moment flushed with the new sense of her 
national importance . . . nothing which runs counter to the national 
enthusiasm of the moment is regarded as having a moral standing- 
ground at all. 


But it is impossible in the present space to quote from 
these newly collected papers, or even from the old books 
and the essays, of which those in The First Edinburgh 
Reviewers and Hartley Coleridge are, perhaps, the best of 
all. That on Pitt the Younger comes near them: it was 
in that essay that he compared the British nation’s attitude 
towards the French Revolution with that of the magistrate 
who said that he was determined “ to put down suicide.” 








Macaulay in this kind of writing was his great contemporary 
rival. Bagehot described Macaulay as a man who looked 
on “ existing men as painful prerequisites of great-grand- 
children.” It was not a weakness of Bagehot’s. But 
here one may end by appropriating to one’s own use another 
passage from the Macaulay essay: “‘ Much more might be 
said on this. . . . As it will be read for very many years, 
it will employ the critics for very many years. It would 
be unkind to make all the best observations.” 
J. C. Squire. 


OUR LEGENDARY CONTEMPO- 


RARIES 
I. 
A T a table spread with a fine linen tablecloth, by the 


open window of a high, quiet room, sat a clean 

old bald man in a green uniform, with an order 
round his neck. Opposite him hung a full-length portrait 
of a splendid lady with a proud, energetic face crowned with 
many coils of dark hair. The golden and lapis-lazuli clock 
upon the carved mantelpiece marked the hour of eleven. 
Outside, on the terrace, a sentry walked backwards and 
forwards, the sun glinting on his bayonet and buttons. He 
was tired of thinking himself a lucky dog for not being away 
with the army in Galicia, for not having wife or children 
or even a sweetheart, and he could think these thoughts no 
longer. If he could have whistled, he would have felt better; 
but, as it was, he had nothing to do but eye disparagingly 
the statues and flower-beds which rayed far away in all direc- 
tious from the palace into the vistas of a beautiful, boundless 
park. He was thirsty, too, which reminded him that neither 
life nor beer was what it had been; and this made him feel 
sad. At each end of his beat he stopped, clicked heels, 
shouldered arms, and turned like a doll. Becoming a 
mechanism for a moment, he forgot. The wind and sunshine 
played with the trees and fountains. 

Inside the room there was no sound but that of the slow 
suction with which the.old man was imbibing a creamy 
gruel from a wide cup, which he held shakily with both hands 
to his face. He would have liked to put it down; but he 
was determined to go on drawing in the thick liquid till he 
could see the gold crown and double-headed eagle at the 
bottom of the cup. “1 can see the heads already,” he said 
to himself, tilting it up more and more, swallowing, and 
gazing into the cup. “ The tops of the wings. .. . Yes, 
that’s enough.” Replacing it carefully, he wiped some 
drops from his white moustache and clean-shaven chin. 
Then, leaning back in his chair, his eye caught the shine of 
silver on the table, and he stared at it inhibited. 

How long he remained in this condition he could not have 
told. Two men were whispering near the door ; one was in 
black knee-breeches and white shirt-front, the other in a 
uniform covered with orders and medals. At the sound of 
voices the old man wrenched his eyes away from the silver 
and looked up. The man in uniform withdrew, closing the 
door gently behind him; the other, making two bows, 
advanced towards the table. 

“Will your Majesty grant an audience to General 
Count X.? He wishes to tell your Majesty the news of a 
glorious and complete victory which has just reached us:from 
his Highness the Generalissimo.” 

** Let him come in.” 

The officer advanced bowing, and, after congratulating his 
Imperial Majesty upon this latest triumph of his arms, 
proceeded to give an account of the victory. As the old 
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man listened he drew more vigorous breaths. He held 
himself more upright and the deep fold across the chest of 
his uniform straightened itself out, and when the General 
had finished his eyes beneath their Saurian lids rested on 
the speaker with an almost threatening animation. 

“You are to understand, once and for all,” he said 
excitedly, “I trusted Count Bismarck. Austria may lose 
battles, but she cannot be beaten. And if the King of 
Prussia has the insolence to press for one inch of territory, 
let him understand that the terms are impossible. Let him 
remember that there are other Powers who wish him no 
good. France ...” But, catching the glance exchanged 
between the other two, he suddenly collapsed, dwindling into 
himself again. He began nervously pushing away the cup 
in front of him, muttering: “ Very glad; very glad indeed. 
God be thanked! Gallant fellows! Tell the Archduke he 
has done... I expected... Praise be to God! I 
must get a little sleep, a little rest.” 

“* Majesty has not forgotten Majesty’s orders for the day,” 
said the man in black respectfully. 

* No, no, no.”” He reached out his hand and struck the 
spring of a silver bell. 

“ Your Majesty, I have them with me. In accordance 
with your wish, the authorities of the Empress Elizabeth 
Hospital are expecting you at two o'clock. Count X. 
will have the insignia of the Order of the which your 
Majesty graciously wishes to bestow on the Herr Professor.” 
And he gently pushed across the table a few sheets of glossy 
paper inscribed with sentences written in a clear, large hand. 
“The notes which your Majesty ordered to be drawn up.” 

The old man’s eyes travelled over a statement of the 
number of patients treated in the hospital, a reference to the 
righteousness of the cause, and an expression of gratitude to 
God for having manifested on so many glorious fields His 
championship of the Empire ; and, having turned the page, 
they rested for a moment on a phrase or two: “.. . the 
burden of many years and many personal sorrows which it 
has been my lot to bear.” He nodded and made a gesture to 
indicate that the interview was over, asked that his physician 
and valet should be sent to him, and Jay down on a large, cool 
red leather sofa. 

From a warm half sleep full of fancies, he woke lightly. 
His physician was feeling his pulse, and presently beckoned 
impatiently to a servant holding a glass on a tray. His 
august patient appeared refreshed. There was a different 
look in his face now, a look of slyness and hardness. 
Pressing both knuckles hard into the sofa, he raised himself 
into a semi-upright position and, reaching out for a gold- 
headed cane, which was instantly put into his hand, he made 
his way slowly to the door. Waiting at a side entrance, 
where he received his military cap from one man-servant, 
while another laid a cloak about his shoulders with the 
tenderness of a dressmaker shrouding a delicate dress in a 
piece of tissue paper, a powerful motor was standing, which 
drove smoothly away with him into the town. 

Under the trees of the boulevards children were playing : 
long-legged little girls in tartan frocks and boys in socks and 
sailor suits were running about, skipping, or chasing hoops 
along the broad gravel walks, and on the benches in the 
shade nurses sat side by side, rhythmically pulling and 
pushing their prams backwards and forwards as they talked. 
Nothing here was changed, except perhaps there were fewer 
children. In the streets there were certainly far fewer men 
who were not in uniform. As the royal motor passed a 
pavement café two young officers dressed in light blue and 
smoking at a little round table sprang to their feet and 
saluted. They were discussing and comparing the Russian 
and the Prussian character. They instantly resumed their 








conversation. “ Yes,” one was saying, “ a touch of oriental- 
ism has its drawbacks; but if a man can’t understand 
the meaning of the word vanity, he is, for all his qualities, 
a vulgar soul.” 

The old man in the car was pleased with the soft pressure 
of the summer air against his face. He had been touched 
by the sight of the children on the boulevards, reminding 
him of his address to all the children of his empire, and, 
above all, he felt his mind was now firmly seated in the actual. 
As for the little ceremony before him, what surprise, which 
could possibly shake his poise, could be lurking for him in 
that ? Suffering ? And had not he suffered enough himself in 
all conscience during his long life? He knew it all by 
heart. 

The steps of the hospital under the awning were lined 
with doctors and surgeons in uniform and frock-coats on 
each side, and behind them rose a bank of nurses. Up the 
druggeted staircase he went slowly with bent knees, the 
Professor a little behind him and followed by a cortége of 
high officials, generals, and doctors. On the first landing the 
doors of one of the great wards stood open: a long, cool 
room, a stretch of shining floor and two rows of beds. There 
was something intimately reassuring in this vista: the room 
might be the place of pain and distress, but to look at, it 
was a beautiful “ symphony in white.”” The Emperor stopped 
at the foot of the first bed. All eyes were fixed on the 
old man with a stare which knew no shyness ; some were 
feverish, bright eyes, others slow, sleepy eyes. Leaning 
on his cane, he asked the same questions of each and made, 
hardly varying the words, the same little speech. “ You 
have suffered for God and the honour of your country. 
Your Emperor is grateful to you and will not forget.” In 
one bed there lay a smiling man who at intervals, regular 
as clockwork, turned his head to one side and snapped the 
air as a dog snaps at a fly. His head was bandaged. The 
old man stood and looked at him. ‘“ Do you know me?” 
he said. Then, turning to the Professor, he asked what was 
the matter with this one. The Professor began eagerly to 
explain that the case was extraordinary; the man had 
lost a portion of his brain. “ But his Majesty might 
have observed that the paralysis...” The old man 
moved up the long room—some saluted him theatrically, 
others only smiled—stopping at each bed for a minute and 
saying the same words. He stood calmly with his hands 
upon his cane, as though his mere presence was a force which 
left all well behind him as he passed. At the bedside of a 
young man the Professor explained that this one would soon 
be as right as ever again. “ And you want to go back and 
fight for us?” The young man lowered his eyes: “ No.” 
“Ah, brave soldier! I knew you would say that,” and, 
whether he had understood or not, the old man proceeded 
composedly on to the next. The tour up one side and down 
the other was almost completed. and he was about to leave 
the ward, when he was arrested by a voice: “ Majesty! 
Majesty!” It came from a bed near the door, whose occu- 
pant did not raise the blanket ; he had only one arm too, and 
the other hand was also missing. The Professor pressed for- 
ward with a smile: “‘ One of our most astonishing surgical 
triumphs, your Majesty.”” But the Emperor did not seem 
to hear; his eyes were held by the eyes of this fragment of 
a man propped up against a pillow. “ Majesty, you are 
all-powerful ; tell them to put me out of my misery.” The 
old man’s hands began to tremble on his cane, and he 
turned quickly round. “ Take me home. Please take me 
home,” he said piteously, and, clutching at the arm of an 
equerry, he shuffled out. Down the stairs he could still 
hear the voice “ Majesty ! Majesty!” behind him. 

DesmMonDd MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. F. W. MOORMAN has edited for the Oxford 

M Press a new edition (12s. 6d. net) of Herrick, 
which should supersede all its predecessors. 

There is very little editorial matter; Mr. Moorman has 
already written a Life, and his introduction and notes have 
a purely textual reference. The text, which is as satisfactory 
a one as we are likely to get, is based upon a collation of 
various divergent copies of the first edition; for Herrick 
appears to have hung about the printer’s making alterations 
whilst the sheets were going through the press. And a full 
list is given of variants which occur in other printed copies 
of some of the poems and in MSS., of which the editor 
records several which have not previously been dealt with. 

* * * 

Anyone who regards Herrick as an_ unsophisticated 
warbler pouring forth profuse strains of unpremeditated art 
may study these variants and correct himself. Mr. Moor- 
man—I suppose he has sufficient reason, though he leaves 
one to guess what it is—assumes that the versions in MSS. 
and anthologies, etc., including those published after the 
Hesperides, are all earlier than the versions in the Hesperides. 
Now and then one is sorry that this should be so, as when 
the presumably earlier 

And night will come when men will swear 

Time has spilt snow upon your hair, 
is changed into 

And time will come when you shall weare 

Such frost and snow upon your haire. 
But almost invariably the changes are improvements ; and 
they are exceedingly numerous. Sometimes alterations in 
almost every line of a poem may be studied ; sometimes there 
is a whole series of attempts at a line; and if we had more 
of Herrick’s original MSS. available, we should no doubt find 
every poem a mass of trial trips and deletions. He blotted, 
filed and pumice-stoned as much as any English poet, and he 
had the most delicate and deliberate sense of all the complex 
mechanism of verse. This round red Royalist rector was 
above all else a craftsman and a connoisseur. 

* * * 

What distinguishes his best—they are so well known that 
I need not quote them—poems from his second best is usually 
that the former have some especially taking touch of tender- 
ness. It is never very deep; even in an epitaph he is more 
concerned with turning it well than with the, often apocry- 
phal, death of the person commemorated. His adorations 
and gricfs are as light as rose-leaves, but they are genuine 
in their way, and it is rather a slight difference in the quality 
of his emotion than a relative superiority of craftsmanship 
that distinguishes his most perfect lyrics. His strongest 
characteristic, one that runs through the whole body of his 
verse, was his intense sensual appreciation of the material 
world. He was a connoisseur in life as in art. His admired 
record of the “ liquefaction ” of Julia’s silks is characteristic 
ofhim. ‘“ O how that glittering taketh me ! ” he might have 
said of a thousand other things. He looked at colours and 
felt surfaces like a connoisseur; he tasted substances like an 
epicure tasting wines. He crushes all the distinctive hues 
and flavours out of flowers and spices, roses and primroses, 
violets, tulips, lilies, marigolds, cherry-blossoms, virgin’s 
skins, jet, ivory, amber and gums. There is nothing roman- 
tic about him, and nothing dim ; all things are equally vivid 
and clear, no thing is mysteriously vaster than other things. 
The moon and cream are both white—he will compare his 
lady’s cheek to either indifferently or both in a sentence ; 
he relishes the loveliness of each and he drinks each, with 


exquisite pleasure, out of the same sized liqueur glass. Few 
other writers give one so keen a contact with the beauties of 
the physical world. But it is usually their sensuous appeal 
that is registered, sometimes their sentimental appeal, but 
never their mystic appeal. Herrick was a thorough-going 


pagan. 


* * * 
His capacity for conveying vivid impressions of the 
physical was not invariably employed upon such agreeable 
objects as daffodils and maidens. His sheer virtuosity made 
him compose those offensive epigrams which some bashful 
editors exclude from their collections. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he really wished to vent his spleen against Luggs, 
Gryll, Glasco, Scobble, Bunce and his other, presumably 
pseudonymous, butts ; though if his efforts in this direction 
got about in his Devonshire village and people took them to 
apply to themselves it is no wonder that the natives behaved 
towards him, as he complained, like surly savages. ‘‘ Upon 
Batt ” is one of the mildest of them : 
Batt he gets children, not for love to reare *em, 
But out of hope his wife might die to beare ’em. 
A more characteristic, but still a mild one, is “‘ Upon Lungs ” ; 
Lungs (as some say) ne’er sits him down to cate 
But that his breath do’s Fly-blow all the meate. 
He tells—I refrain from the grossest ones—of another 
gentleman whose eyes were so sticky in the morning that 
his wife had to lick them open; of another whose raw eyes 
would supply an angler with a day’s bait; and of another 
(very parsimonious) who preserved his nails, warts and 
corns in boxes to make jelly for his broth. It is not astonish- 
ing that when the “ sprightly Spartanesse ” appeared to him 
in dream she remarked : 
Hence, Remove, 
Herrick thou art too coorse for love. 
But as one goes on through these things one is too amused 
to be disgusted; one wonders what on earth the man is 
going to think of next. And that was the idea. He had 
compressed all the fragrance of the spring into short lyrics— 
how much concentrated beastliness could he get into a 
couplet ? He had rivalled Horace and Anacreon in one line ; 
could he rival Martial in another? You may picture him 
making these things—sitting at a table in the sun outside 
the rectory, quaffing, as was his wont, a social tankard with 
his favourite pig, and working and working at these singular 
concoctions until there came the thrill of the artist who 
knows he has produced a perfect cameo. 
* * * 


His outlook and methods being such, it is not surprising 
that when he gave up his “ unbaptized Rhimes ” and took 
to “Noble Numbers ” he was comparatively unsuccessful. 
Quaintness and neatness do not go far in religious verse, 
and the congenital materialism of Herrick’s imagery some- 
times produced the most grotesque effects. 

God is all forepart, for we never see 
Any part backward in the Deitie. 
An epigram which might have had some point if applied to 
a man is merely vapid when applied to the Deity. And 
the vapid becomes comic in 
[ crawle, I creep ; my Christ I come 
To thee, for curing Balsamum, 
and 
Lord, I confesse, that thou alone art able 
To purifie this my Augean stable ; 
Be the Seas water, and the Land all Sope, 
Yet if thy Bloud not wash me, there’s no hope. 
Herrick was not an exalted religious poet. But it doesn’t 
much matter what he was not: what he was is one of the 
greatest small masters in the history of verse. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Goddess of Ghosts. By C. C. Martinpate, S.J. 
Burns & Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Flame of Daring. By Haroip Spenper. Mills & 
Boon. 6s. 


The Wife Who Found Out. By Gertie pe S. WentTworTH 
James. T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


Father Martindale is a scholar, not in the mere vulgar 
sense that he has acquired scholarship, but in the high 
special sense that everything he writes comes to us with 
the flavour of wisdoms pondered and understood. His 
very style reminds us that there is occasionally some reason 
for the humanities .to be called humane. His humour 
and sympathy are of that kind which is perhaps impossible 
save to those who have dwelt much with the niceties of 
language and the profundities of speculation. I am not 
saying that this kind is better than any other kind: I do 
not think it is: but it is certainly different from any other 
kind. And incidentally is has its own dangers and its own 
vices. Its conscientiousness may become unconscionable, 
its scrupulosity fantastic : its word-choosing may degenerate 
into hair-splitting. Consider this from Father Martindale’s 
preface : 

The childish Greek stared into the Sphinx’s face; but the riddle 
remained unsolved, and his human soul could answer him nothing 
but an echo of his question. Was it all waste of effort, then, all 
that history? No, no! «ai ris @eds iryeudvever. Philippides ran, 
not for nothing. Ascendentibus di manum porrigunt. (This isn’t 
the Latin story-book, so I oughtn’t to quote Seneca: but Rome 
herself learnt her philosophy from Greece); and so, 6 Adyos capé 
éytvero. I know that for many souls, the old lights then were 
quenched, and the New Light remained meaningless : doubtless, too, 
Philosophy halted alongside of the Apostle, and never quite did meet 
him. 


I will not call that unintelligible, for at the second reading 
I understood it myself—but, did not the stories themselves 
forbid one to think of pretentiousness in connection with 
their author, I should call this piece of his preface a preten- 
tious cireumlocution for what is after all a hackneyed 
enough thought. I am sure a schoolboy would sum it up 
as “ Swank.” Yet there are many indications that Father 
Martindale understands schoolboys as it is given to few 
grown-ups to do. One gathers that he is a schoolmaster : 
one feels that the boys he teaches are extraordinarily 
lucky to be taught by him. 

The first sketch is typical: it re-estimates, as it were, 
that Elpenor whom Homer sums up with a sort of casual 
and detached pity : 

He saw his comrades to be far, in reality, from being as good as 
he, though they achieved so much more and so far better. They did 
what they did, because they could not help it; because no thing 
save one showed itself in their thought ; because they heard but one 
voice, saw but one road and a fate that beckoned ; they looked not 


backwards to regret, nor far forwards to investigate, nor to either side 
to choose. 


The best thing in the book, as it seems to me—but possibly 
that is only because its symbolism is clearest—is Unchanging 
Lakedaimon, in which the narrative passes without a break 
in and out of two scenes, a modern cricket-match—and 
ancient Sparta. The illuminative interpretation of old 
reality and truth in the light of new is quite wonderful : 
it has the strong quality of sunlight, or of poetry. And the 
subject of the emotional friendship of boys for one another 
is handled with a courage and tenderness to which, on such 
a subject, I know no parallel in recent literature. The story 
which gives its title to the whole collection I do not under- 
stand, though probably it would be clear enough to anyone 
of Father Martindale’s faith. The symbolism is there all 
right, and the symbol’s meaning, only I cannot get at them. 





I should like to discuss it at length, but I have no space. I 
cannot, however, leave it without speaking of its humorous 
characterisation and its fine thoughtfulness, its restrained 
beauty and coloured eloquence of style. 

Mr. Spender has presumably done what he set out to do, 
so that there does not appear to be any particular call for 
criticism of the result. He quite clearly cannot have meant 
to produce, or conceived himself to be producing, a work 
of high art. He has simply chosen a fairly (but not too) 
topical theme—the first Balkan war—and equipped it 
with all the requisite stage properties: friends who find 
themselves on opposite sides in the war—a beautiful girl, 
beloved of both, who acquires the secret of the one and 
imparts it to the Embassy of the other’s nation (incidentally 
her own)—the clash of patriotism and personal honour— 
spying and mining—battle, murder, and sudden death. 
The writing is apt, but not striking; the characters have 
had no life breathed into them. It all makes a tale of 
adventure and intrigue which will be found exciting enough 
by him who does not demand that the people he reads 
about shall live, but is content if a fair proportion of them 
run frequent risks of dying. 

The Wife Who Found Out is astonishing. It is either 
rollicking satire or a serious work of such extravagant 
eccentricity (not to say badness) that the every eccentricity 
becomes an excellence. For my own part, I suspect it is a 
little of both. On the first page comes a sentence in rivalry 
of Gibbon’s satiric touch : 

For the German soldier has his moments of slackness. After a 
heavy day of murder, theft, and rape he will sometimes neglect to 
destroy quite everything that is capable of being destroyed. 

Sir Clifford Carshutt is the hero, and he was all that there 
is of the most aggressively “ patriotic.” He was also 
“temporarily demoralised if any woman under fifty threw 
him a look of amorous invitation.”” His wife was, though 
loving, undemonstrative. Indeed, she carried reticence 
to the verge of martyrdom: “Once when her maid had 
been called away suddenly and the other servants were in 
bed she had hesitated for fully ten minutes before asking 
Clifford to unhook her bodice at the back.” Sir Clifford’s 
patriotism was so keen that he made a terrible scene in the 
bathroom when he found his wife taking aspirin—** a German 
manufacture ’—for her headache. “ At first it seemed as 
though this suddenly increased love of country might 
make home life unbearable.” Lady Carshutt’s tailor 
changed his name from Ernst Wehlmann to Ernest Williams, 
and when a customer entered his shop “ one of his assistants 
was whistling the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and the other was hum- 
ming ‘Rule Britannia.’” But Sir Clifford was not so 
easily appeased : 

*“ A damned German is a damned German and remains one till the 
end of his life! He is England’s enemy: he would harm England 
if he could: he loves to hear England criticised, and if he were free 
from the bonds and trammels of self-interest and calculating philosophy 
he would turn and fight England with the last drop of stinking blood 
in his blasted body !” 

To this household enter a fascinating Frenchwoman 
from Belgium—* la Belle Réfugié * (sic—her sex appears 
to have escaped her between her beauty and her unhappy 
plight). “Of course, Clifford would make love to this 
exceptionally pretty and fascinating French girl... . It 
was one of the aspects of London in war time that could 
not be averted.” Indeed, “he felt, somehow, that in 
protecting Léonie Saint Fleur he was protecting both Belgium 
and France—which in a way seemed like serving the Allied 
forces. Of course, it would have been still more inspiring 
and satisfactory if Russia, Serbia, Montenegro, and Japan 
could have been included in the good work.’”’ Meanwhile 


a subordinate female character was concealing in her lonely 
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house a German of military age, whom she loved. She was 
a friend of Lady Carshutt’s, and when the German fell 
dangerously ill she sent for Lady Carshutt, who behaved 
with the greatest tact. Of the sympathy which passed 
between this visitor and the suffering enemy we are told : 
“It is something divine which could make the world 
immortal if there were enough of it.’”’ But Sir Clifford 
found out, and at first declared: ‘“‘ I am brutal, as every 
Englishman should be brutal when there is any disloyalty 
to his country.” He very nearly went for the concealed 
German whom he found in bed on the point of death. 
Later, however, he softened: “‘ Humanity asserted itself 
and Patriotism was momentarily forgotten.” 

You will, perhaps, have guessed that “ La Belle Réfugié ” 
was a German spy all the time. A terrible lesson for Sir 
Clifford, who had told her all sorts of secrets! (He was, 
by the way, in the Admiralty.) So remote is this marvellous 
book from any reality or possibility that it scarcely even 
suggests the question of whether it is legitimate to treat 
war in such a manner. Its war is in a world of its own— 
a wonderful, wonderful world ! GERALD GOULD. 


NATIONALITY AND CONFLICT 


Nationality and the War. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Interpretation of History. 


5s. net. 


If Mr. Toynbee were omniscient and infallible, and Mr. 
Jane infallible and omniscient, their books would have 
that artistic relation to one another which we should find 
in the two sides of a perfect coin. For each sets out to hold 
up to us one of the two faces of history, the past and the 
future. Mr. Jane by caking the past as his side of the coin 
has had the easier task, and perhaps that partly accounts 
for the fact that he is less successful. His book is really 
an attempt to explain those causes which have in the past 
resulted in the conflicts of nations and nationalities. If he 
had succeeded, he would have gone far towards accomplishing 
Mr. Toynbee’s task as well, which is to show on what principles 
the problem of nationality throughout the world must be 
solved on the conclusion of peace if such conflicts are in the 
future to be avoided. 

Mr. Jane’s book, though it just stops short, like so many 
modern works, of omniscience, and though it is lively and 
interesting, is a failure. It fails because, as the first sen- 
tence shows, its author is out to find the non-existent. It 
is, he tells us, “an attempt to discover some underlying 
factor, in accordance with which history may be interpreted 
and the occurrence of all events explained.” There is, of 
course, no such factor, and Mr. Jane’s fallibility arises from 
the fact that he is forced to invent one. There is, he says, 
a perpetual mental conflict in the world between two ideas— 
“ universalism,” the desire to be ruled, and “‘ individualism,” 
the desire to rule ; and he then goes on to the truly astonish- 
ing assertion that “ the ultimate spring of all human activity, 
whether mental or physical, is to be found in ” this conflict. 
He explains the whole history of the life of nations and of 
national conflict in terms of these desires. The result is 
in many cases grotesque, because his theory blinds him to 
the glaring fact that modern civilisation has largely resulted 
from the evolution of persons and nations distinguished by 
a passionate desire neither to rule nor to be ruled. 

The fact is that Mr. Jane is led astray by regarding 
nationality in its crudest and most rudimentary form. If 
one had lived one’s whole life in the Balkan peninsula, one 
might be pardoned the fallacious induction that a conscious- 


By Arnotp J. ToyYNBEE. 


By L. Ceciz Jane. Dent. 


ness of nationality implied a desire to rule all persons of 
another nationality ; but after all the Slavs, Magyars, and 
Turks are not the only races in this distracted world. It 
is the recognition of this and of far less obvious truths about 
nationality which makes Mr. Toynbee’s book a really 
remarkable achievement. It was a bold thing to sit down 
in the year 1915 a.p. and write a book on nationality, and 
to put your theories to the tremendous practical test by 
redrawing the map of Europe and half Asia according to 
them. That is what Mr. Toynbee has done: he has put 
himself in the position of the statesman at the Conference 
which will have to pick up the pieces after this war has 
ended and has asked himself how each national and terri- 
torial question should be settled in order to prevent a future 
war. Except in one instance he eschews Utopia, and he 
revels in details, being quite ready to explain, for example, 
why the new boundary between Russia and Persia should 
run just to the south rather than just to the north of Jula- 
merk. 

No one could read such a book without finding in it a 
great many things to criticise and even condemn. One 
may measure its success by the fact that in order to express 
that criticism adequately one would be compelled to write 
a volume of equal magnitude. The spatial limits of a review 
force us therefore unreluctantly to confine ourselves to the 
points where we can agree and praise. And one of Mr. 
Toynbee’s chief claims to praise is that, unlike Mr. Jane 
and many other people, he sees that there is no single and 
simple answer to the problems of history. And so you can- 
not solve questions of nationality and international relations 
by applying to them a kind of algebraical formula. It is 
possible, as Mr. Toynbee says, to “ banish the struggle for 
existence betwen nationalities only by solving national 
problems and not by neglecting them.” He does not there- 
fore fall into the common error of thinking that the only 
way ‘of settling the map and, if one may be pardoned the 
expression, the hash of Europe is to cut it up into as many 
isolated and independent nationalities as possible. Nationali- 
ties and national ideals are in different stages of evolution 
in the different parts of the world. In one place the national 
ideal may take the most elementary and barbaric form 
and identify itself with Mr. Jane’s “ desire to rule”; in 
another it may exist in a far higher and very complex form, 
the desire to exist as a free community within a free com- 
munity. If nationality appears in its elementary form in 
Turks and Germans, it does not cease to be nationality when 
it appears in its higher form in some parts of the British 
Empire. And we shall aid progress in the world not by 
aiming at reducing all to the lower type, but by altering 
conditions so that it is possible for all to attain the higher. 
Progress never lies in the path of isolation, but in that of 
union. International progress consists not in the isolation 
of independent nations and nationalities, but in the drawing 
together of autonomous nationalities into wider communities. 
Mr. Toynbee sees and faces this difficult problem of real 
progress. The Polish question and the Balkan question 
are not solved merely by setting up an independent sovereign 
State of Poland, and by settling boundaries between a number 
of independent sovereign States of the Balkan peninsula. 
The real solution depends upon an adjustment of various 
social, economic, political, and territorial questions in such 
a manner that these nationalities may find a way open to 
them by which they can enter as free communities into a 
wider community. Mr. Toynbee is therefore upon the right 
lines when he considers the adjustments that will be neces- 
sary before we shall find a united and autonomous Poland 
within the Russian Empire or a South Slavonic Union united 
with Hungary, Roumania, Greece, Albania, and Bulgaria 
in a Balkan Zollverein. 
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BLACK WOMEN 
Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive People. By D. Amaury 
Tavpor. Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 


To read a sympathetic description, such as this, of the 
lives of a savage folk is to inhabit for a while a neutral 
territory where many kingdoms seem to overlap. To the 
Ibibios of Southern Nigeria there is no line drawn between 
man and beast, death and life, the natural and the magical, 
matter and spirit. There is nothing alien to himself that 
may not be human to the Ibibio. From this follows a 
great many unconsciously poetic beliefs: that the sky is 
covered with “ the little star eggs” of the “ great white 
Moon-bird,” and that water, carth, and stone are the “ three 
great Mothers.” 

Mrs. Amaury Talbot claims to be specially concerned with 
the beliefs of the Ibibio women, whose lives she describes in 
great detail. The “ woman’s mysteries,” so inaccessible 
to the male anthropologist, are not, however, the subject of 
many of her pages. She learned a good deal about a few 
women’s secret socicties and the carrying out of the secret 
rites of a warrior’s burial, in which no man or maiden could 
participate. The most extraordinary feature of the Ibibio 
seerct socicties is the evidence they appear to yield of a 
period of feminine dominance. One of the strongest men’s 
secret socicties has ceremonies in which a spirit has to be 
invoked by a singer dressed as a woman and “ chosen on 
account of his sweet voice.” Another society, from the 
ceremonies of which women are excluded on pain of death, 
actually employs an old woman to call the “ Egbo ” when 
it has failed to attend the summons of the members. And 
around these societies there are legends—just as, in precisely 
similar circumstances, in Terra del Fuego—that once the 
women ruled, thanks to their possession of secrets of magic. 

In the Oban district the women still hold the reins of power, 
and thither came, for the first time, a British Government 
Commissioner, all unaware, to try cases: 

When the “hideous cruelty” of which one wife complained was, 

however, found to consist in her husband’s refusal to marry any other 
woman save herself, so that no secondary wife was available to help 
in the housework, and the tyranny of a father over his daughter, a 
child of cight, was discovered only to have been shown in making use, 
without her permission, of a cooking-pot which he himself had given 
her some time before, the Commissioner's point of view naturally 
changed somewhat. 
Among the Ibibios proper the women are, on the other hand, 
regarded as chattels, and opinion among them is distinctly 
in favour of monogamy. Mrs. Amaury Talbot brings in 
support of this the fact that the native courts have frequently 
to try “‘ cases in which wives have administered love philtres 
to their husbands in the hope of thus capturing the whole 
affection of their dusky lords.”” Native women have told 
the author long tales to illustrate the ill-effects of polygamy. 
Once there was a great chief who, for all his many wives, had 
no children. So he consulted a juju-man, who told him to 
put away all his wives except one, and to perform certain 
ceremonies. He did so, and presently a son was born, the 
first of twenty-one children. To the teller this little story 
appeared to contain a strong case for monogamy. 

Juju, of course, is everywhere. The term includes every- 
thing, from the fiercest spirits to the “ mana ” of inanimate 
objects. Sometimes a juju is too powerful and has to be 
suppressed. There was one, called Edogho Edua, who 


claimed expensive human sacrifices from his cult and made 
a chief offer up his own daughter because of a foolish boast 
he had made. Then the juju destroyed the man’s house, with 
all its occupants. After that the people decided that 
Edogho Edua ought not to be encouraged, and no more 
members joined his cult. 

The attitude of the Colonial Office towards the wives of 


its West African officials has been hitherto generally expres- 
sible by the words “ Stay at home.” For this reason we 
have been deprived of the services of several students, and 
much remains to be learned of the less civilised subjects of 
the King. Mrs. Talbot’s book has no business to be unique ; 
it should be a precursor, at the least. The author has 
described the lives of these people, full of pathetic incidents 
and strange fascinations, in a manner to set the least anthro- 
pologically-minded man or woman asking for more. Only we 
wonder whether the Ibibios do speak the curious mixture 
of Old Testament English and Tennyson reported by the 
author. Did a certain native really say, “ The old order has 
passed away, giving place to new ” ? 


A JOHNSON DICTIONARY 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Vol. 1V. Biblio- 
graphy of Johnson. By WrLL1aM Pripgaux CourTNEY. 
Revised and seen through the Press by Davip Nicwo. 
Smiru. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


A bibliography is usually treasured by the serious student 
and ignored by the average reader. Mr. Courtney’s book, 
however, though wonderfully precise and learned in all the 
details of titles, editions, etc., is far from dull, being full of 
the human interest of its great figure. A vivid man and a 
good hater, Johnson did not indulge in the compromises and 
evasions common among men of letters ; he won his way by 
his own powers, owing little to patronage; and when 
success came he was unsoured and always ready to assist 
the struggling author. 

Even without Boswell we might have been sure that the 
literary history of such a man was of high interest, and so it 
proves in the abundant notes which Mr. Courtney added to 
the official part of his book. He did not live to revise the 
proofs, but that has been well done by Mr. Nichol Smith. 
Everywhere at the side of the text references are added to 
the best edition of Boswell’s Life—the first source anyone 
would consult—and besides the book draws from many others 
which are rare or unknown even to the expert, and when it 
travels over familiar ground gives us the results of a fresh 
survey. Turn to the comments on any of Johnson’s more 
important works for good reading. The fourteen pages on 
the Dictionary are delightful. Wilkes said that the author 
of the sentence, ““ H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but 
the first syllable,” must be “a man of quick appre-hension 
and of a most compre-hensive genius,” and the essay in which 
he said it is one of the few things Mr. Courtney was unable 
to trace. To the account of No. 17 Gough Square a note 
should be added that the house is now well repaired. The 
Johnson Club dined there last year in the very room where 
the Dictionary was compiled. The later fortunes of John- 
son’s amanuenses are followed, and every one of them failed 
in life. They had not the robust genius of their employer, 
who once wrote forty-eight printed pages at a sitting. Some 
of the “ big bow-wow ” of the Dictionary is familiar, but we 
do not remember seeing before the definition of a “ cough,” 
which is “ a convulsion of the lungs, vellicated by some sharp 
serosity.” 

Incidentally we come on a crowd of persons, odd, famous, 
and unknown, whom Johnson helped or who tried to help 
Johnson, from Samuel Madden, excellently sensible in his 
system of “ premiums,” but capable of writing 2,034 lines 
as a monument to an archbishop, to George A. Stringer of 
Buffalo, N.Y. An “A.M.Oxon, and J.P. for Somerset, 
Dorset, Middlesex,” reprinted The Vanity of Human Wishes 
in 1851 for “* the dense masses of well-dressed and most loyal 
subjects ” of Queen Victoria. The notes on the Idler 
include Miss Pond, who rode on one horse a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours, played the piano well, in later life 
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became melancholy because an actor refused to marry her, 
and may have had a brother whose portrait in a round hat 


was engraved in 1787. 

Such details as these show the extent of Mr. Courtney’s 
research. It is not easy to catch him out, but we think he 
has missed the Russian translation of the Rambler recorded 


by the solemn Hawkins. 
The index and printing of the book are excellent. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Diplomat’s Memoir of 1870. By Frepreric ReirLincer. Trans- 
lated by Henry ReiTLinGeR. Chatto & Windus. 2s. net. 

M. Reitlinger was a barrister who appears to have devilled the foreign 
policy of France for M. Jules Faure. He was sent out of Paris in the 
last months of 1870 on a mission to Vienna and London, and to the 
profound disgust of his employers he returned to the ark with an olive- 
branch. His failure may, perhaps, serve to convince doubters that 
the diplomate @ occasion is not necessarily more efficient than the diplo- 
mate de métier. There is something delightfully fortuitous about the 
balloon-voyage from the Gare d’Orléans, which was expected to take 
the travellers into Normandy and dropped them at Vigneulles in the 
wedge of St. Mihiel. From the Meuse M. Reitlinger went to Tours, in 
order to receive the instructions of his Government, taking the road 
through Brussels and Dieppe, which makes up in novelty what it lacks 
in directness. He then proceeded across Bavaria to Vienna, where he 
interviewed Count Beust; that ex-Saxon Chancellor of the Dual 
Monarchy was disinclined to expose himself to a repetition of 1866 for 
the sake of M. Thiers and with no country remaining in Europe for the 
continuation of his own official cause. M. Reitlinger then repaired to 
England and reports at length his conversations with Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone, who were sympathetic and extremely polite. It is 
gratifying for the reputation of British diplomacy to learn that Lord 
Granville had ‘“* profound blue eyes ” and admirable teeth, which were 
far superior to his Egyptian policy. M. Reitlinger stayed at Hawarden, 
but he appears to have missed the ecclesiastical and wood-cutting 
diversions of that retreat. His interviews are an interesting study in 
forensic eloquence before an apathetic Court, and he appears as an 
attractive but emotional Curzon with an alarming range of classical 
quotation. It is surprising that he was completely in error as to the 
responsibility for the declaration of war. His memoir has been ex- 
tremely well translated by his nephew. 

Edward Carpenter. By Epwarp Lewis. Methuen. 5s. net. 

This is an honest, if not altogether satisfactory, attempt to analyse 
and interpret Edward Carpenter’s mystical philosophy. If we accept 
Mr. Lewis’s methods of approach, we have nothing to complain of in 
the final results of his exposition. But we don’t. To our mind, the 
only way to look at Carpenter is not as a philosopher, but as an artist. 
Genuine and earnest as is his idealistic conception of life, it is neither 
original nor coherent enough to assume the stability of a philosophy ; 
and its attempt to assimilate scientific thought and scientific phraseology 
for purely literary purposes has not added to its clarity. It is, indeed, 
as an artist, as an impressionist and pictorial artist, that Carpenter 
must stand or fall. Far and away his best work is Towards Democracy, 
not because of its teachings, but because it contains innumerable 
and delightfully graphic vignettes of social life. It is a pity, we think, 
that Mr. Lewis, in his preoccupation with Carpenter’s metaphysical 
attitude, has ignored this less ambitious, but more significant matter 
of Carpenter’s expression. And we should have felt more at ease with 
Mr. Lewis if he had not made his style so formidable. Like the subject 
of his appreciation, and with less discretion, he has commandeered 
stores of semi-scientific jargon, which do not really help us in the least 
to understand Carpenter. After about fifty pages of “ swelling, 
budding, multiplying mass of spiritual] plasm,” the spirits even of the 
most dare-devil reviewer are apt to flag. And it is the same with the 
shibboleths of modern mysticism. After reading about “ urge” and 
** self-hood,” the “ All-life,” the “ spiritual continuum,” and so on, 
we are afflicted with a mood of cynical and brutal materialism. Surely 
the essence of mysticism is to see and so to speak clearly. 

Political Ideals: Their Nature and Development. By C. De.isie 
Burns. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘** Modern politics,” says Mr. Delisle Burns, “is governed by the 
conceptions men have of a state of things which would be better than 
the present.” Those conceptions represent in no small degree enduring 


ideals which have by turns gained the ascendency in the history of 
Europe. In this intelligent and closely packed little volume the con- 
ceptions are examined in order—Athenian Liberty, Roman Order, 
Medieval Unity, Renaissance Sovereignty, Revolutionary Rights, 
Nationalism, Imperialism, Individualism, Socialism. Mr. Burns 
knows the masters of the ages and the great seminal books, and he sets 
forth the governing ideas with admirable lucidity and a detachment of 


mind that is remarkable. The essay is the very thing for those who 
want a good introduction to the study of political theory. The Dream of 
John * Bull” is a horrible misprint. 


THE CITY 


S the list of subscriptions to the War Loan closes 
A to-day, it is to be hoped that next week the 
Investment Markets will be able to think of 
something else. It is impossible to say how the Loan has 
gone. The 8} per cent. War Loan has been unpleasantly 
weak, numerous dealings having been done at 93,';, which, 
as it is taken as £95 in payment of the new Loan, should 
make it a profitable purchase at that price. On the other 
hand, there have undoubtedly been enormous applications 
for the new Loan, which has appealed to a public that has 
never hitherto purchased any investment. Applications 
from trustees, who borrow in order to apply, and thus 
convert the Consols they hold, will for some time be a 
source of weakness rather than strength, for they will have 
to sell part of the War Loan, sooner or later, in order to 
repay the banks. Business in most gilt-edged stocks has 
become absolutely impossible, for at their minimum prices 
most trustee securities yield round about 4} per cent., and 
who is going to buy India 8} per cent. at 803, yielding 
£4 6s. 9d. per cent. when he can get British Government 
War Loan to yield £4 11s. 2d. per cent.—that being the 
exact yield, after allowing for the discount on payment 
in full? Argentine Rails have recovered somewhat from 
the worst, and a sharp rise in this division seems likely 
in the near future. American stocks have been uncertain, 
the biggest rise thus far having occurred in Industrials, 
which are not much dealt in this side of the Atlantic ; my 
American correspondents look for better prices in the good 
railroad stocks, for the big crops have to be carried, and the 
high prices mean prosperity for the farmers and increased 

activity all round. 

* * * 

A fair amount of business is being done in the Industrial 
Markets, and some people are beginning to buy the shares of 
those companies which are likely to benefit from a long war. 
Among oil shares, Shell Transport shares are now quoted 
ex dividend at 85s. 9d., at which price they may safely be 
bought, for the Company should have no difficulty in 
maintaining its present dividend of 35 per cent., on which, 
at the present price, the shares give a yield of £8 2s. per 
cent. free of income tax. The Rubber Share Market has 
withstood best of all the pressure of sales in connection 
with the War Loan. The price of the commodity has risen 
another 1}d. per Ib. to 2s. 7d., and some people hold the 
view that the production will fall short of consumption 
before the end of the year. When the war is over, 
Germany, Austria and Belgium, at any rate, will have to 
replenish their depleted stocks, which should absorb a good 
deal of the increased production. Meantime, with costs 
of production in the neighbourhood of 1s. per lb., so far as a 
large number of companies are concerned, the present 
price shows a very handsome profit. In addition to the 
shares previously mentioned in these notes, one of which 
(Bukit Sembawang) has been perhaps the most actively 
dealt-in share during the last week, I hear very well of 
Johore Rubber Lands, the £1 fully-paid share of which is 
purchasable at 12s. 73d. At this price, the capitalisation 
per planted acre is very low. The first dividend will 
probably be paid in May next, and two or three years hence, 
when all the Company’s trees have come into bearing, 
purchasers at the present price should be receiving fully 
20 per cent. on their money, and probably more. 

* * * 


As stated in these notes last week, the flood of selling 
that has taken place to free funds for investment in the 
War Loan has been concentrated upon ordinary stocks and 
shares, these not being protected by minimum prices, with 
the result that they have been depressed far below their 
merits, and it was stated that the wise investor would not 
wait for the turn of the tide, but would at once avail 
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himself of the exceptional opportunity offered him. Two 
or three readers have written asking for more specific 
recommendations than the four foreign Railway Stocks that 
were cited. One asks for suggestions for the investment of 
£10,000 in ordinary shares or stocks which are particularly 
attractive in view of existing conditions; he states he is 
prepared to take some risk so long as there is a good 
prospect of capital appreciation during the next year or 
two. It is just as oa to be objective now and again in an 
article dealing with investment, and I have therefore drawn 
up the following list of ten shares, the purchase of which 
should turn out profitably. 


Yield on 
Dividends last paid 
Price. or announced. 

£s. d. 
United Railways of the Havana (Stock) 69} ese 71ll 6 
Union Pacific Railroad (Stock) «-. 1823 ove 6 6 3 
Southern Pacific (Stock) oe «-- 90% 619 O 
Shell Transport & Trading Co. (£1 

Shares) én ome bee ... 85/9xd 8 2 0 
Mond Nickel Co. (£1 Shares) ... «+ 72/—-xd 511 0 
Court Line, Ltd. (£1 Shares) ... .... 23/9 i: ae 
Tempus Shipping Co. (£10 Shares) 114 w% 18 8 0 
Griffiths-Lewis Steam Navigation Co. 

(£50 Shares) ... ove ose -. S4hxd =... 18 6 9 
Serdang Central Plantation (£1 Shares) 25/3 ons 416 0 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber (£1 

Shares) pire 27/8... 510 6 


Average yield, £9 5s. per cent. 
» * * 


The ten securities selected are all ordinary stocks or 
shares, but are all regular dividend payers. A sum of money 
spread equally over all ten would produce a yield of about 
9} per cent., calculated on the last dividend paid by each 
share, but too much attention should not be paid to this 
figure, for, various shares, such as Mond Nickel and the 
two rubber companies’ shares have been selected in spite 
of their low yields, because much higher dividends may 
confidently be awaited. The old-fashioned stockbroker, 
and almost any banker, would criticise this scheme of 
investment, first, because it contains two rubber companies’ 
shares and, secondly, because it includes the shares of three 
shipping companies, not one of which is quoted in the 
official list of the London Stock Exchange, and two of which 
are practically unknown outside shipping circles. It is 
quite useless to point out in reply that some of the biggest 
swindles and greatest disappointments of the generation 
have complied with both these requirements; in some 
mysterious way the fact that the name of the company was 
a household word and that it had enjoyed a Stock Exchange 
official quotation is deemed to compensate for loss of capital. 
There is, of course, the further point that in normal times 
a banker will lend money more readily upon an officially 
quoted security than upon one which is not thus quoted. 
Another objection is that practically unknown shares do 
not possess a free market, so that if a holder wishes to sell 
he may not be able to realise. This is true enough of 
thousands of cases, but not of all; the truth being that 
when an industry is very prosperous, as is the case at present 
with the tramp steamer companies, it is easier to sell than 
to buy. But this calls for an acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of local markets and also for a certain amount of 
general knowledge. An essential to successful investment 
in ordinary shares is that the capital should be spread 
over a large number of stocks, and so long as half of these 
enjoy a fairly. large market, it does not matter if the others 
are less frequently dealt in, provided they compensate for 
this deficiency in the shape of high dividends. A 20 per 
cent. dividend on such a share as that of the Tempus 
Shipping Co., a company which has regularly paid 
dividends since 1904, must surely render that share almost as 
attractive as, say, Chartereds, which have distributed 
dividends of nothing-at-all with unfailing regularity ever 
since 1890, although it is an undoubted fact that Chartereds 
enjoy a free market, second only to War Loan. Space does 
hot permit now of a description or justification of the 
shares making up the foregoing scheme ; but it is placed 
on record, and time will show its quality. 

Enix Davies. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
‘ of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
VV ACANCY for ASSISTANT MANAGER and SALESWOMAN 


in large :etail shop (watches, bicycles, photography, musical instruments) im 
Osaka, Japan. An English lady, under 30, preferably not tall. is wanted for above 
post. General capacity rather than exactly similar experience is required. Three 
years’ engagement; second-class passages: salaty £10 to £12 per month, with bed- 
room and bath in European-style building; Sundays free. State age and previous 
employment to Box 282, Tus New Statesman, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W C. 

OLSELEY LIMOUSINE-LANDAULETTE CAR FOR SALE. 

16-20 h.p. As good as new; run under 8,000 miles. Luxurious body, fitted 


with every convenience; dark blue; new tyres throughout. Cost nearly £700; 
offered at £500. Full p«rt culars on application—Mrs. Hosnouse, | Airlie Gardens, W. 


ISS HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 











+ many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
Literature). Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
Cambridge 
TO LET. 
AST DEVON.—TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. Of great archi- 
tectural merit. TO BE LET, FURNISHED. All modern cunveniences, five 
reception, 15 bedrooms, three bathrooms, gardens, good stabling and garage. 
Station one mile: London 34 hours; seaseven miles. Bracing but equable climate, 


fine views. A cottage and some fishing and shooting by arrangement.— Particulars 
of Messrs. Exx1s, Son, anp Bowpen, Bedford Chambers, Exeter 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THe New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 





16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
Jor the 


PREVENTION 
of WAR 


ITH the next issue of THE NEW 

STATESMAN will be published a 
Second Supplement, containing proposals for 
the establishment of an International Legislative 
Council and an International High Court, 
worked out in elaborate detail in the form of 
Articles capable of embodiment in an Inter- 
national Treaty at the termination of the 
present war. The High Court will provide 
a means for the settlement of all ‘justiciable” 
differences between States. The International 
Legislative Council will afford an opportunity 
for the amicable settlement of “ non-justiciable ” 
disputes. Particular attention is devoted to 
the question of “ sanctions ”’ enabling decisions 
to be enforced without war. A brief select 


bibliography is appended. 








HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 


* Out of print. 





Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issue of February 14, 1914, is 
out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement only— 
Co-operative Production—are available at 2/6 each from 
THE PUBLISHER, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 

























In September next “The New Statesman” 
will publish a Special Education Supplement 
entitled : 


The English School 
Teachers and their 
Professional Organisations 











By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, D.Lirr. 


N this monograph of 40,000 words Mrs. 

Webb will give the results of a prolonged 
investigation into the constitution and working 
of professional organisation among the School 
Teachers of England and Wales. She will 
describe in what way and to what extent the 
Teaching Profession, with its quarter of a 
million members, is, in fact, professionally 
organised. The history and development of 
the various Teachers’ associations, elementary 
and secondary, sectional and specialised, will 
be analysed and contrasted, and their position 
and policy described. The principal educational 
controversies of the past half-century will be 
dealt with in respect of their results upon the 
organisation of the profession. 


The FABIAN 


Summer School 
1915 








Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 








The Fabian Summer School will open at Barrow House, 
Keswick,on Saturday] uly31st,and will continuetill Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include: 
A. Clutton Brock on ‘‘ The Theory of Disinterestedness "’ ; 
Sir Edwin Pears on *‘ Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor "’ ; 
G. Lowes Dickinson on ‘‘Is War Inevitable?'’; R. W. 
Seton Watson on “ The Future of Austria-Hungary '’ and 
‘The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘‘ The Open Door’"’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
‘* Certain Factors in Sociological Theory '’; Julius West 
on ‘‘ Russia’’; Dr. Letitia Fairfield on ‘‘ The Education of 
the Adolescent’’; Emil Davies on ‘‘Collectivism and 
Finance after the War'’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material 
Foundations of Socialism'’; J. C. Squire on ‘‘ English 
Poetry and the Democratic Movement.’’ 


The fees for the School, including full board and 
lodging, range from {1 10s. to £2 7s. 6d., according to 
accommodation. 


Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 








Visitors to the Lake District can be accommodated at Barrow House 
for any period between June Ist and July 23rd _on special terms which 
may be had on application to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 
25 Tothill Street, Westmiaster. 
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